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olicies and procedures now being formulated at the national level for 
obilization and stabilization will have serious impacts on personnel 
practices in every company. Through the cooperation of defense 
agencies and key industry authorities, AMA's February Personnel Con- 
ference will project the major problems and the plans for meeting them. 


; These are some of the vital questions 
which will be discussed: 


; What may be the new substitute for the 
; “Little Steel Formula”? 


_What preparation may be necessary 
for obtaining wage and salary adjust- 
ments under controls? 


How will stabilization affect collective 
4 bargaining? 


| What are the impending labor short- 

_ ages? 

| What sources of new labor are 
available? 


S How to downgrade jobs and upgrade 
| people? 


What have we learned about training 
foremen and developing executives? 


What is ahead in the draft for the 
armed services? 


How can we most effectively utilize 
manning tables and _ replacement 
schedules now? 


What new morale-strengthening pro- 
grams can be used to keep employees 
on the job—to spur them on to 
maximum production? 


What constitutes a minimum protection 
program to anticipate atomic attack? 


Avail yourself of the latest and most authentic information to help shape 


your own emergency personnel program. Plan to attend. Write AMA 
for registration information. 
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GE Plan Solves the Fund-Raising 
Problem 


TWO RECENT COMMUNITY STUDIES indi- 
cate that, in the course of a year, a 
company’s employees may be exposed 
to as many as 30 to 35 separate fund- 
raising drives by various social agencies 
and charitable organizations. To sim- 
plify matters, more and more companies 
are developing programs whereby em- 
ployees contribute a flat sum, either in 
a single payment or through small but 
regular payroll deductions, to a gen- 
eral fund for distribution to selected 
charitable groups. The costs of admin- 
istering such a plan, it has been found, 
are more than justified by the elimina- 
tion of separate time-consuming in- 


plant solicitations. 

One of the largest-scale programs of 
this type is the GE Employees Com- 
munity Service Fund, which recently 


went into effect at the company’s 
Schenectady Works. The money for this 
fund is collected by means of payroll 
deductions and will be allocated to 
approved non-profit welfare agencies by 
a Board of Administrators, to be elected 
by members of the Fund. 

Membership in the GE Fund is 
optional, and employees decide for 
themselves the amount they wish to 
contribute. The minimum contribution 
is 15 cents per week, and this is the 
suggested contribution for all earning 
up to $50 per week. Suggested contri- 
butions are scaled upward to 25 cents 
for those earning up to $75 per week, 
35 cents for those earning up to $100 
a week, and one-half of one per cent 
for those earning over $100 weekly. 

An unusual feature of the plan is that 
it provides for a suspension of payroll 
deductions for specific periods when a 
majority of the Board of Administra- 
tors decides the Fund is_ sufficiently 
large to meet the approved and antici- 
pated requests for welfare contributions. 
The plan also provides that when a 
member’s earnings for a regular pay 
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period cease for any reason, no contri- 
bution will be required to make up for 
the amounts unpaid during the “no- 
earnings” period. Membership in the 
Fund may be revoked at any time upon 
two weeks’ written notice to the com- 
pany’s payroll division. 

GE will bear all clerical, organiza- 
tional, and administrative expenses of 
the program so that the monies col- 
lected will go in their entirety. to the 
charities for which they were intended. 


TWI Moves Ahead 


MANY PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATORS who 
are familiar with the wartime achieve- 
ments of Training Within Industry and 
its role in training supervisors in over 
16,000 war production plants and es- 
sential services may not be aware that 
TWIL has continued to function under 
its original leadership since 1946, when 
it ceased operations as a government 
agency and became a private, non-profit 
organization. In the years intervening 
since World War II, the Training 
Within Industry Foundation has de- 
veloped new training materials and 
TWI techniques have found widespread 
application in Great Britain, Europe, 
and other parts of the world. 

As of the end of August, 1950, in 
England alone, 296,407 supervisors had 
been trained under one or another of 
the three basic “J” programs. The 
number of companies participating 
stood at 2,747. 

All TWI programs are now being 
given in the Netherlands and France, 
and other foreign countries in which 
several TWI programs are being 
utilized include Finland, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Venezuela, Australia, 
Union of South Africa, India, New 
Zealand, and Canada. Moreover, man- 
uals for the programs have been trans- 
lated into 15 languages. 

During the past five years of opera- 
tions as a private enterprise, the Foun- 
dation has revised and improved the 





World War II versions of “Job Instruc- 
tion,” “Job Methods,” and “Job Rela- 
tions” programs as a result of continued 
research and study of the techniques 
in actual use. 

In addition, new programs have been 
launched. TWI’s “Discussion Leading” 
program, developed in 1948, is a four- 
step method aimed at more concrete and 
less theoretical discussion methods. An- 
other new development is the “Manage- 
ment Problem-Solving” program, con- 
cerned with the recognition of manage- 
ment problems and appropriate action 
to solve them. 

TWI’s “Job Economics Training” 
(JET) program is the most recent 
development. This consists of five 1%4- 
hour sessions of guided discussion. Ses- 
sion I deals with an analysis of the 
U. S. economic system. Session II is 
entitled, “What the Profit Motive Is 
and How It Works”; Session III, 
“What Buying Power Is and Where 
It Comes From”; Session IV, “Money 
As Such vs. Material Goods.” The final 
session covers “Government Relation- 
ships.” > 

As in earlier TWI programs, train- 
ing at a TWI Institute is vital to the 
proper conduct of these programs. 

For further information about the 
Foundation’s activities or for a schedule 
of forthcoming Institutes, write Wil- 
liam K. Opdyke, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Training Within Industry Foun- 
dation, Summit, New Jersey. 


“Getting the Right Job” 


THE JOB SEEKER who would sell his 
qualifications to best advantage should 
remember that effective salesmanship in 
this field, as in any other, is about 90 
per cent preparation and 10 per cent 
presentation, declares John H. Weeks, 
Director of Personnel Relations for 
The Glidden Company. Over the course 
of many years in personnel administra- 
tion, Mr. Weeks observed the great 
need for some fundamental counseling 
among job seekers and now, in the 
form of an attractive pamphlet entitled 
Getting the Right Job, he has boiled 
down the advice which he has had occa- 
sion to deliver across his desk to many 
job applicants who have come to him 
seeking practical guidance. 
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In accordance with the author’s views 
on the subject, Getting the Right Job 
emphasizes adequate preparation as the 
key factor in proper placement and 
provides some helpful suggestions 
regarding testing and counseling re- 
sources, sources of information on job 
opportunities, preparation of the 
résumé and letter of application, the 
job interview and the follow-up. 

Getting the Right Job is distributed 
gratis among schools and _ fraternal 
groups as part of the company’s public 
relations program. It is also given to 
job applicants whom it is felt can and 
will use it. Interested readers of 
PERSONNEL may obtain complimentary 
copies by writing to John H. Weeks, 
Director of Personnel Relations, The 
Glidden Company, 1396 Union Com- 
merce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Fellowships in Executive 
Development Offered at M.I.T. 


FOURTEEN YOUNG BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 
will be awarded Sloan Fellowships in 
1951 for participation in an Executive 
Development Program at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, it has 
just been announced. These fellowships, 
awarded to outstanding young execu- 
tives in a nationwide competition, cover 
a year of advanced study in economics 
and business administration at the In- 
stitute and are aimed at preparing men 
for higher executive responsibility. 

Sponsorship by an employer is a pre- 
requisite of this program. The Fellows 
will be drawn from both large and 
small companies in various types of 
industry throughout the country. The 
winners of the fellowships will par- 
ticipate in a special program consisting 
of seminars, classes, and field investiga- 
tions aimed not only at increasing tech- 
nical managerial skill, but also at 
deepening their understanding of the 
social and economic implications of 
their work. 

Applications for the awards must be 
made by February 24. Recipients will 
be selected on a competitive basis by 
M.I.T. after consideration of the ap- 
plicants’ records and references, and 
consultation with their employers. 


Awards range up to $3,720 for married 
men and up to $2,720 for those who 
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are single. Fellows will be in residence 
at the Institute in Cambridge from 
June, 1951 to June, 1952. Applicants 
must be between the ages of 30 and 35 
and have at least five to ten years of 
industrial experience, part of it in an 
executive capacity. 

In discussing qualifications of suc- 
cessful candidates, Professor Gerald B. 
Tallman, director of the program, said: 
“Managerial ability, seasoned intellec- 
tual capacity and a sensitivity to the 
social and civic implications of industry, 
as well as a high potential for industrial 
leadership are the primary qualities 
upon which selection will be made. 

“In addition, candidates must be 
graduates with good academic records 
from an accredited college or univer- 
sity. A majority will be graduates in 
science or engineering. The men will 
be on leave-of-absence from their com- 
panies and must have the enthusiastic 
support of their employers.” 


Economics in the Layman’s 
Language 


THOUGH TRAINING PROGRAMS, pam- 
phlets, films, radio programs, and other 
media have been employed to familiar- 
ize workers and the general public with 
American economic concepts, most such 
efforts—however effectively executed— 
have been “one-shot” undertakings. 
What has long been needed is a sus- 
tained means of presenting economic 
facts in layman’s language—and with 
enough style and color to merit sus- 
tained interest. 

Notable, therefore, is the new maga- 
zine, Popular Economics, published by 
the Institute of Economic Affairs of 
New York University, through a grant 
of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 
Combining some of the best features of 
the home magazine and the educational 
pamphlet, Popular Economics highlights 
the facts and theories underlying the 
American economy in a_ personalized 
and narrative style seldom attempted 
successfully in economic literature. 
Photographs and cartoons are used 
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throughout to illustrate the contents. 
The result is highly informative, inter- 
esting, and easy reading. 

The individual yearly subscription 
price for ten issues is $1.50. However, 
companies interested in quantity sub- 
scriptions for employees can obtain 
them at greatly reduced rates. 

Some complimentary sample copies 
of the current issue of Popular Eco- 
nomics have been set aside for inter- 
ested readers of PERSONNEL. Special 
arrangements for testing the publica- 
tion among employees or other groups 
may also be made. Direct all inquiries 
to Mr. Haig Babian, Popular Eco- 
a 32 Broadway, New York 4, 


Trend Toward GM-Type 
Wage Settlements 


A TREND toward the General Motors 
type of agreement in wage negotiation 
settlements is in progress, according to 
a mid-December survey by the Con- 
ference Board. The mobilization pro- 
gram is underscored as the basic pres- 


sure behind the swing to the GM pat- 
tern. 

The CIO unions are “primarily re- 
sponsible” for the sharp shift to escala- 
tor wage agreements. The AFL, on the 
other hand, is “primarily interested in 


across-the-board increases.” The Con- 
ference Board notes that very few AFL 
affliates have thus far signed escalator 
contracts. “Despite John L. Lewis’ con- 
tinued condemnation of escalator-type 
agreements, at least two locals of the 
United Mine Workers, District 50, 
have signed such a contract.” 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES for engi- 
neering graduates have improved great- 
ly since early 1950, reports the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The mobilization 
program has increased the demand fer 
engineers so much that employers are 
now seeking additional personnel, after 
absorbing the engineering schools’ rec- 
ord 1950 graduating class of 50,000. 





Companies Provide 
“Lab” Experience For 
Management Students 


MIXING PRACTICAL BUSINESS EXPERI- 
ENCE with the theory of college eco- 
nomics courses is helping students at 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio, 
find better jobs, and is also making 
them better employees for business 
firms. 

The Denison Business Council, or- 
ganized in December, 1949, has just 
completed its first year of industry- 
college cooperation. Under the pro- 
gram, a dozen prominent Ohio com- 
panies have become “laboratories” 
where students may work during sum- 
mer vacation, visit on field trips and 
compare classroom theory with prac- 
tical business operation. 

These companies include Procter & 
Gamble, Warner & Swasey, Cleveland 
Graphite Bronze, Thompson Products, 
Ohio Bell Telephone, National Cash 
Register, Owens-Corning Fiberglas, and 
others. 

Field trips are taken by senior and 
junior students majoring in business, 
economics and personnel administration. 
They visit the plant’s executives and 
faculty members help explain the ap- 
plication of business principles. In ad- 
dition, men from industry and business 
are invited to the campus for lectures 
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and to help students decide the kinds 
of work they want to take up. 

During the first year of the Business 
Council, 20 Denison students worked 
during the summer for one or another 
of the cooperating companies. Back in 
school, they evaluate their experience 
in the light of the theory taught in the 
classroom. 

The professors themselves visit the 
plants to acquaint themselves with com- 
pany policies and with the company 
members of the Business Council, and 
they also use information and materials 
furnished by the companies in their 
courses. 


“Personnel Ratios” in Banking 
and Finance 


IN A SURVEY conducted by Dale Yoder 
and L. Patricia Nelson (PERSONNEL, 
July, 1950), it was found that the per- 
sonnel ratio—i.e., the number of per- 
sons employed in personnel work per 
hundred employees served by them— 
rose from 1.36 in 1949 to 1.47 in 1950 
for banking and financial companies. 
Edward N. Hay reports results of a 
similar survey conducted among com- 
mercial banks in the Philadelphia area. 
The range here was from approxi- 
mately .5 to 8. The banks with the 
best and most comprehensive personnel 
programs, it was found, had ratios be- 
tween .6 and .7. 





“DIRECTORY OF LOCAL PERSONNEL GROUPS” 


TO COMPLY WITH REQUESTS from AMA members for up-to-date informa- 
tion about local personnel and industrial relations associations throughout 
the country, the Association is planning to revise and expand its “Directory 
of Local Personnel Groups” (last published in the January and May, 1946, 
issues of PERSONNEL) for early publication. Such groups as have not 
been directly solicited for information are urged to cooperate by sending 
their names, addresses, lists of officers, and any available descriptive mate- 
ria! on their functions, activities, and publications to AMA headquarters. 
It would also be appreciated if bulletins, press releases, and other material 
issued by local associations were sent regularly to AMA. All material 
should be addressed to the Editor, American Management Association, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

















Social Science: 


Friend of Management 


STUART CHASE 


The social scientist can well be termed a jriend of management, for one of his 
principal jobs is to gather the facts and observe the probabilities in the very field 
where management makes its most important policies and decisions—that of 


human relations. 


Here a distinguished writer and student of human relations 


discusses the work of the social scientist and its implications, present and future, 
for executive decision-making. This paper was originally delivered at New York 
University as one of a series of Bernays lectures on management’s social respon- 
sibilities, to be published soon by the University’s School of Commerce, Accounts, 


and Finance. 


TACKED ON THE DOOR of my study in 
Connecticut is a cartoon that David 
Lilienthal sent me long ago when he was 
with the T.V.A. Mr. Lilienthal said that 
this cartoon helped him to keep going 
over the rough places, and I find a 
glance at it does the same for me. The 
old curmudgeon who is making himself 
so miserable would be surprised to find 
how much warmer and more comfort- 
able it would be to trust people a little. 

The encouraging part is that social 
science can now prove him wrong. The 
cumulative findings to date go far to 
vindicate the lesson of this cartoon. 
People are all right, but some of us have 
crabbed and distorted ideas about them. 
We see through a cake of ice, darkly. 
What we see may be not in the space- 
time world at all, but in our minds— 
images created by past conditioning. 

Abraham Lincoln once put it this 
way: “Why should there not be a pa- 
tient confidence in the ultimate justice 
of the people? Is there any better or 
equal hope in the world?” He sensed 
intuitively what scientists later have 
been able to demonstrate. 

Not long after Lincoln made this 
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statement, Lewis H. Morgan began to 
lay the foundation for the science of 
cultural anthropology (which deals with 
group behavior, not with measuring 
skulls) by studying the family system 
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of Seneca Indians in upstate New York. 

I want to talk about some of the con- 
tributions that have been or are being 
added by this new science to the old one 
of business management. I think that 
what I have to say falls into four 
groups: 

First, two central concepts social 
scientists have introduced; 

Second, some common ideas about 
people that have been shown to be in- 
correct; 

Third, items from work in progress 
that promise some useful results to 
management; 

Fourth, the problem of the relation 
of executive and scientist. 


Two Central Concepts 


Following Morgan’s modest begin- 
nings, other brilliant men, Sumner, 
Boas, Malinowski, and a galaxy of fa- 
mous names, developed the “culture 
concept,” the central finding in the 
whole field of the social sciences. The 
Social Science Research Council, which 
is a kind of clearinghouse of the seven 
learned societies, sent out a question- 
naire to representative social scientists 
throughout the country and asked them, 
among other questions, what they con- 
sidered the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of social science. And not only 
anthropologists but psychologists, soci- 
ologists, economists, political scientists, 
and historians came back with the cul- 
ture concept as the greatest accomplish- 
ment. 

The assumption that “people are no 
damn good” cannot be fitted into the 
culture concept. A culture compre- 
hends all the people in a given society. 
It is a set of patterns in which every 
individual grows and matures It is the 
basic datum for the study of man. 

The second concept is something that 
I will discuss again later in connection 
with the Hawthorne experiment. It con- 
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cerns what happens whenever a group 
of people is together long enough to 
generate a common, if unwritten, set of 
rules and ways of conduct. 

Studies are clustering around this and 
allied phenomena under the somewhat 
formidable title of “group dynamics,” 
which you are going to hear more and 
more about. No manager can afford to 
neglect them. They are beginning to 
show not only the negative power of 
groups but the enormous reservoirs of 
positive action which can be released 
when conditions are, as the experts say, 
“correctly structured.” 


A Case In Point 


Man is a social animal, as well as a 
working one, but we are still learning 
how much he can sometimes surpass 
himself under the stimulation of his fel- 
lows. One way to think of it is the en- 
ergy released in a fire panic, but in re- 
verse—plus, instead of minus. Let us 
look at a concrete example: 

In the January issue of Fortune of 
last year, Russell Davenport tells the 
story of one of Joe Scanlon’s demon- 
strations in union-management partici- 
pation to increase production in a 
Massachusetts machine-tool plant em- 
ploying about five hundred men. 

As many of you doubtless know, Mr. 
Scanlon used to be an official of the 
Steel Workers’ Union and is now a full 
professor at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He is perhaps the most dy- 
namic social engineer in the field of la- 
bor relations today and thus eminently 
fitted to work with the concept of group 
dynamics. He knows very well how to 
set up joint committees which can take 
output right through the roof by re- 
leasing energy and intelligence in the 
rank and file which hitherto had been 
bottled up. He can release it in man- 
agement, too. 


The plan that Russell Davenport de- 
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scribes in Fortune is only one of about 
forty that Scanlon has set up. He told 
me about his first plan when | was in 
Cambridge the other day. 

There was a steel mill near Pitts- 
burgh heavily in the red, with about 
two thousand employees, at the bottom 
of a depression. Scanlon was a cost ac- 
countant as well as a social engineer, 
and he knew, through his accounting 
experience, that the mill was about done 
for. At the same time he became inter- 
ested in the new Steel Workers’ Union, 
resigned his place as cost accountant, 
went into manual work, and became the 
president of the union local. 

He examined the books and found 
that the trouble was just as bad as the 
management said it was. He then called 
a meeting of the union, locked the 
doors, and kept the men there practi- 
cally all night until he had hammered 
into their heads that the company was 
going broke, that they would lose their 
jobs, and that they had to take a 25 
per cent wage cut for six months if they 
wanted to keep going. 

Well, they demurred. They said, 
“How about those Cadillacs, how about 
those big limousines?” and Joe laid it 
on the line, as a cost accountant. Fi- 
nally they agreed, the company was 
saved, and it is still operating efficiently. 


Findings Refute 


Some Common Misconceptions 


Suppose we look now at a few find- 
ings of social scientists that are con- 
trary to current assumptions and thus 
relatively newsworthy. Nothing so 
startling, of course, as “Man bites dog”; 
more on the order of “Man doesn’t 
have to bite Man.” 

“People are no damned good” is one 
of these assumptions, and it is a more 
common belief in our democracy than 
one likes to think. The culture concept, 
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based on observations in many different 
societies, refutes it, as we have seen. A 
more widely held doctrine is that most 
people are inherently lazy. They will 
not work unless they have to. They 
never would work dependably unless 
bribed or intimidated into it. The social 
scientists, the physiologists, the biolo- 
gists cannot find any solid evidence for 
this assumption. Man, the scientists tell 
us, is a working animal. Unless he keeps 
his mind and his muscles active, he 
tends to degenerate rapidly. But people 
naturally prefer certain type. of activity 
to others. Nobody seems to like coal 
mining very well, while preferences 
vary, of course, between individuals. 
Some cannot take an assembly line. 
Others can; they indulge in pleasant 
daydreams while fitting on the left 
front fender and never need to consult 
the company psychiatrist. 

I was recently invited to analyze the 
pension system of one of our great in- 
dustrial companies. I found that a very 
serious problem is developing there due 
to the human desire to work and be ac- 
tive. The plan of this company provides 
compulsory retirement at the age of 65. 
Many of the pensioners, though free of 
financial worry for the rest of their 
lives, do not know what to do with 
their freedom. Some of them are crack- 
ing up mentally. 

Said a man of sixty in this company: 


It’s really tragic, you know. So many 
of the fellows don’t want to think about 
the future. They’ll have to go sometime, 
and they'll miss their jobs and the com- 
panionship of the men they’ve worked with 
so long... . For 20, 30, 40 years they’ve 
followed a routine, getting up at a certain 
time, going to work, coming home, relax- 
ing, reading the paper. All of a sudden, 
it stops. They get up in the morning and 
they have nowhere to go, nothing to do. 


To meet this problem, the company 
now gives passes to pensioners so that 
they can go back to the old shop and 
watch others doing what they are no 
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longer permitted to do. It is also hiring 
social scientists as “old-age counselors” 
to start helping people five years before 
retirement to develop new interests and 
new hobbies preliminary to the ordeal 
of idleness. 

And, of course, all this ties in with a 
problem we have known for a long 
time. I had a chapter about it in my 
Men and Machines, published twenty 
years ago—the problem of leisure time. 
As working hours dropped from sixty, 
to fifty, to forty and are now headed 
toward thirty a week, this leisure-time 
problem has become really important. 


People Are Not Innately Lazy 


Dr. Alexander Leighton, about whom 
we will have quite a lot to say later, 
notes that much thinking at policy- 
making levels follows the line that man 
is innately lazy and prone to do noth- 
ing unless prodded by the threat of pun- 
ishment, or lured by rewards, a little 
like the donkey with the carrot in front 
of his nose. 

“Yet,” says Leighton, “the weight of 
evidence, from careful study, is on the 
side of assuming that work is one of the 
enjoyed and rewarding human activi- 
ties, and that most people, under nor- 
mal conditions, actively seek it.” 

If people won’t work—and sometimes 
they will not—it probably indicates that 
the conditions of work are abnormal. 
There is something wrong with the job, 
not with the man. Management, in- 
stead of cussing the help, would do bet- 
ter to concentrate on finding out what 
the abnormal conditions are and rem- 
edying them. 


The Doctrine of ‘‘Economic Man” 


We had a very interesting seminar 
on this whole question of what makes 
workers work last summer at the 
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Y.M.C.A. Conference on Management 
Problems. Allied to the assumption that 
people are lazy is the well-worn doc- 
trine of “economic man.” This concept 
colors not only classical economics but 
a good deal of managerial thinking as 
well. It is the assumption that “money 
makes the mare go,” that economic gain 
is the only incentive that makes people 
work and gets things done. It follows 
that the more money you can offer, the 
harder people will strive and, per con- 
tra, if no gain is offered, the whole ~ 
economy is likely to collapse. 

The late Dr. Elton Mayo of the Har- 
vard School of Business Administration 
was one of the first to use controlled 
experiments in testing this assumption. 
They were carried out in the Hawthorne 
plant of the Western Electric Company 
some twenty years ago, and have be- 
come social-science classics, especially 
the story of the girls assembling tele- 
phone relays, a little gadget that looks 
like a pocket whistle. 

I do not need to repeat anything but 
the conclusions as we all know the story. 
It was found that the incentive which, 
above all others, affected the girls’ pro- 
duction rate was the sense of being rec- 
ognized, of being consulted, of feeling 
important. Remember that after almost 
two years of experimentation with vari- 
ous types of wage rates, hours, rest 
pauses, and working conditions, they 
went back to the base period of forty- 
eight hours, no Saturdays off, no rest 
pauses, no hot lunch at the company 
expense, no piece-work incentive, noth- 
ing. They gave that test a good long 
time: they gave it twelve weeks. And 
when they came to examine the auto- 
matic counters through which the girls 
dropped the relays, they found that out- 
put had jumped to an all-time high, 
meaning of course that all these various 
new conditions they introduced had no 
effect compared with certain other fac- 
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tors—the factors of being recognized, 
of being consulted, of feeling important. 

Economic man or woman seems to be 
made mostly of straw. Modern man- 
agers are increasing output and mo- 
rale by putting this assumption in its 
proper place as only one of many in- 
centives, and, under certain conditions, 
only a minor incentive. 

The fourteen men in the bank-wiring 
room at the Hawthorne plant provided 
an equally startling lesson. These men 
had formed an unofficial team, complete 
with leaders, for regulating production. 
Bonus plans and work-incentive schemes 
of management collapsed in impotence 
before this well-knit organization which 
nobody was ever conscious of organ- 
izing. And yet, woe betide any individ- 
ual in a shop or an office who defies the 
unwritten regulations of such an infor- 
mal group, which now functions or is 
potentially ready to function, wherever 
two or more people are working. 

This is the second, and more negative, 
example of the functioning of “group 
dynamics,” which | cited as one of the 
two central concepts social science has 
formulated. 


“Let the Boss Decide” 


Another widely held assumption is 
that workers have no place in manage- 
ment problems. It is for the boss to de- 
cide and for the worker to do what he 
is told. On the other hand, social scien- 
tists are finding that full participation 
by unions in top decisions creates an 
impossible administrative situation. The 
Russians experimented with that in the 
factories in 1920 when the unions took 
over; they found that production 
dropped to about 10 per cent of the pre- 
war total. Again, complete company 
dictatorship, no matter how benevolent, 
stifles the normal desire of a human 
being to contribute ideas to his work 
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and blocks off his 


energy. 

Somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes lie maximum morale and effi- 
ciency. At certain levels it has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated that the worker 
can make helpful and important con- 
tributions to management problems. 
Scanlon’s work, the history of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, some of the 
labor-management production commit- 
tees of the war, suggestion-box results, 
the training-within-industry programs 
of the War Manpower Commission—all 
show this trend. Its vast possibilities 


interest and his 


are just beginning to be opened up. 


The “Class Struggle’’ Concept 


The class struggle is as cardinal in 
the Marxian hypothesis as “economic 
man” in the Manchester-school hypothe- 
sis. According to the Marxists, as you 
know, there are two dynamic 
classes in any society, the owners and 
the workers, the exploiters and the ex- 
ploited. History is supposed to be 
nothing but the story of their timeless 
and unending warfare. Now there is 
just enough truth in the concept of the 
class struggle to make a powerful ap- 
peal to many people. Workers readily 
grasp at it when they feel that the future 
is hopeless. Labor leaders often base 
their strategy upon it, even though they 
have never read Das Kapital. It will 
come out as a set stereotype in some of 
the speeches of labor leaders. Witness 
the perorations about the wicked bosses 
and the downtrodden workers. 

It is possible, furthermore, that many 
managers accept the class struggle as a 
fact without, of course, embracing the 
Marxian proposals for solving it. They 
sense antagonism in their employees 
and generalize it into an inevitable con- 
dition, two classes always opposed. In 
Europe, veneration for the doctrine is 


only 
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widespread on all levels, from em- 
ployers to workers, not forgetting Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw. 

But anthropologists and social psy- 
chologists report no such animal! You 
will not find the class struggle as a hu- 
man universal in the Cross Cultural In- 
dex at Yale, in the sense that mon- 
ogamy, for instance, is a universal. 

That Cross Cultural Index is a very 
interesting storehouse of social science 
in which the various societies, tribes, or 
races, analyzed by competent anthropol- 
ogists, are catalogued under their vari- 
ous habits and mores. Monogamy is 
found to be a human universal. In 
every society studied, the rank and file 
has been found to practice monogamy. 
In some societies you may find some 
polygamy or some polyandry on the 
side, indulged in by those who can 
either afford it or stand it. But by and 
large the mass of the people practice 
monogamy; it is a universal. 

In The Proper Study of Mankind, I 
list thirty-three universals. Up at Yale 
you will find many more—but not class 
struggle. 

Dr. Ralph Linton documents the way 
in which class struggles may appear in 
certain societies, or sections of societies, 
at certain times, especially in times of 
rapid cultural change. Down the ages, 
however, the typical society is one 
where each individual enjoys a particu- 
lar status in his total culture pattern, 
is satisfied with it, and shows profound 
inertia about leaving it. 

The chief motive that made the girls 
in the relay room at Hawthorne work 
so industriously was recovery of a 
sense of status, a sense of belonging. 

Since the industrial revolution began, 
class struggles have been breaking out 
here and there—Harlan County, for in- 
stance—but they are temporary local 
outbreaks, a product of our factory sys- 
tem rather than of human nature. 


’ 
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If Linton and the social scientists are 
right, Marx is wrong. Lenin, Stalin, 
and the Kremlin are off in a blind alley. 
Human nature does not react the way 
they assume it does. 


Mobility of the 
American Class Structure 


We do have social classes in America 
—six of them, according to Dr. Lloyd 
Warner and his co-workers—but the im- 
portant thing that Warner and many 
other competent scientists point out is 
the mobility of the American class struc- 
ture. The lower groups are constantly 
being upgraded while the upper groups 
come crashing down, as thousands of 
them did in the depression. 

In Warner’s six-volume study which 
he calls Yankee City (actually Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts) and upon which 
John Marquand based Point of No Re- 
turn, you will find that the upper groups 
were dominated for a long period by 
the old-line Yankees; and then the 
French-Canadians, and then the Irish, 
and then the Jews began to come into 
town. They moved right up the class 
ladder until they were ousting many of 
the old-line Yankees, who did a tre- 
mendous nose dive down onto—what 
does Marquand call it?—Fish Street, or 
Clam Street. 

The class-struggle doctrine lists all 
working farmers as “downtrodden 
peasants.” The Kremlin leaders today 
wring their hands about the dreadful 
poverty of our American “serfs and 
peasants.” Now it is perfectly true that 
there are pockets of dire poverty in 
American agriculture. But I was also 
told, while lecturing in Pullman, Wash- 
ington, last month, that the average in- 
come after taxes of the “peasants” work- 
ing the rich wheatlands in that county, 
in which the State Agricultural College 
is situated, was $28,000! 
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No, one cannot clamp the strait jacket 
of the class struggle on actual conditions 
in America, or Europe for that matter. 
It is a useless concept for predicting 
human behavior. 

We have now taken a brief look at 
five assumptions widely held by Ameri- 
cans, including some managers: 

First, people in the mass are not 
much good; 

Second, man is inherently lazy—it’s 
in the genes; 

Third, pecuniary gain is the only real 
incentive, the doctrine of Economic 
Man; 

Fourth, workers have no concern 
with the problems of management— 
“Let the boss decide”; 

Fifth, the doctrine of class struggle. 

Social scientists in recent years have 
been taking these assumptions and 
others as well, through a sort of wind 
tunnel to test their validity, and the re- 


sults are mostly negative. The contrap- 
tions do not fly. 


Toward Improved Human Relations 


Scientists have not been engaged only 
in knocking down popular concepts. 
They also offer managers valuable 
knowledge on how to improve human 
relations, how to increase both morale 
and output in the shop. Indeed, a whole 
new concept of the function of manage- 
ment is beginning to emerge from the 
work of social scientists in the last gen- 
eration. Dr. F. J. Roethlisberger, co- 
author of that classic describing the 
Hawthorne experiments, Management 
and the Worker, puts it this way in the 
Harvard Business Review: 

I should like to suggest that the man- 
ager is neither managing men, nor man- 
aging work, but that he is managing a co- 
ordinated set of activities; he is adminis- 
tering a social system. This is the human 
relations approach, as contrasted with any 
approach which implies that people at 


work can be considered separately from 
their work. 
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When Joe Doakes goes through the 
factory gates and rings up his time, he 
takes his whole cultural background 
right along with him. The factory is 
not something sternly apart from the 
community, subject to more logical 
rules; it is inseparable from the commu- 
nity. It is as much the community as 
the house and lot, Main Street, the 
church, the school, the ball field, and the 
Elks. Joe will bring his misunderstand- 
ing with the wife at the breakfast table 
right through the factory gates to ag- 
gravate his none-too-happy relations 
with his supervisor. 

Culture is a seamless web. All use- 
ful conclusions about human relations, 
the behavior of groups, and social psy- 
chology are relevant to the factory, the 
office, and the profession of manage- 
ment. That came out very clearly when 
I took the Job-Relations course in the 
Training-Within-Industry program with 
Remington Arms in Bridgeport during 
the war. 

I was not being trained for super- 
visory activities—I was there to gather 
material to write an article—but I sat 
with supervisors and foremen and took 
the course and listened to their human- 
interest stories about the men working 
for them, and how trouble was cleared 
up, time after time, by going outside 
the factory into the home and remedy- 
ing the situation there. 


Some Relevant Research 


Let us look briefly at a sampling of 
some relevant research, of use and ben- 
efit to managers, that the social scien- 
tists are carrying on now. 

For instance, there is aptitude testing. 
That is useful in all fields. It was par- 
ticularly useful for selecting pilots dur- 
ing the war. We would probably still 
be fighting the war if it had not been 


for Flanagan’s work on selecting pilots, 
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and it has a great future in industry. 
Maybe it is not too much to hope that 
some day aptitude testing might be ap- 
plied to candidates for Congress. 

It may be interesting to note that Dr. 
Flanagan is now back at the University 
of Pittsburgh working on the character- 
istics that make a man or woman a good 
executive and a good manager. 

And there is public-opinion research. 
This technique is proving very helpful 
in giving both management and union 
officials a knowledge of how the rank 
and file feel about the shop. 

When I was called in by the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey to take a 
look at their labor relations, I could go 
around and interview shop stewards, 
supervisors, top management, represen- 
tatives of all divisions of the plant and 
come to a general conclusion. But I was 
only one individual, and not too wise a 
one either. Then along comes Elmo 
Roper, goes down to Baton Rouge, and 
gets the opinion of everybody in the 
plant. Thus I was able to check some 
of my one-man conclusions with these 
public-opinion surveys. Some of them 
fortified what I had come to believe, 
and other conclusions of mine had to be 
thrown out the window. They just 
would not stand up. 

Then there is the work being done on 
two-way communication. A healthy shop 
needs two open communication lines, 
from workers up to management and 
from management down to workers. 
Grievance machinery, suggestion boxes, 
application of some elementary prin- 
ciples of semantics, shop bulletins, and 
joint conferences are all being used in 
experiments to clear these communica- 
tion lines. 

I have mentioned social scientists as 
old-age counselors in one large company 
with an ambitious pension plan. The 
Hawthorne experiments have demon- 
strated that interviews by experts pro- 
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vide a valuable release of tensions and 
grievances for workers. Some com- 
panies are experimenting with skilled 
counselors for emotional disturbances. 
Counseling has a great future in 
industry. 

Next, there is a very interesting new 
development which we might call a “ver- 
tical round table.” Dr. Francis Brad- 
shaw, an eminent psychologist, has 
started an interesting experiment in 
group dynamics at a large New Jersey 
plant. Its purpose is to improve com- 
munication and understanding between 
the seven levels of management in that 
plant, from the junior supervisors up to 
the plant manager. They are meeting 
under the principles of group dynamics 
with Dr. Bradshaw as the leader and 
getting some very interesting results 
which may have a wide application in 
industry. 

The technique of “role playing” is 
making some headway in industry, too. 
A union using it can put labor men in 
the shoes of company officials, prior to 
negotiating a contract. The manage- 
ment group, using role playing, can 
have a corresponding experience. A 
better plan for achieving mutual under- 
standing is difficult to imagine. It ties 
in very closely with group dynamics. I 
first heard about it from Dr. Douglas 
MacGregor who was at M.I.T. The 
unions he was working with were pre- 
tending, in a preliminary session, that 
two or three of them represented the 
management and that the others repre- 
sented the workers. Then they went to 
work and negotiated the contract in ad- 
vance. This gave them a good idea of 
the other fellow’s point of view. 

The social scientists have a world of 
sound information on race and religious 
discrimination both in pure and applied 
science. Dr. Louis Wirth at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has done some out- 
standing work in the field of application. 
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Perhaps you saw, in the magazine sec- 
tion of The New York Times one Sun- 
day, a leading story about a five-volume 
study on discrimination in race and re- 
ligion throughout American society as 
something that could be applied directly 
to manhagement’s problems. 

Then there is the whole broad field 
of “conditions of industrial peace”—not 
struggle, but peace. You should take a 
look at the comparative studies now 
being published by the National Plan- 
ning Association where a score of com- 
panies with good labor relations over 
the years are being intensively analyzed 
to find those factors which tend to make 
good labor relations. We have had a 
lot of studies in bad labor relations, but 
this is something new. 

Pension systems, we _ mentioned 
earlier. Economist Sumner Schlichter 
and statistician Louis I. Dublin, vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life In- 


surance Company, can be very helpful 
in analyzing the whole broad pension 
picture. 


Labor unrest baffles a lot of us, and 
it baffles a lot of managers. But take 
a look at Volume IV of Warner’s 
“Yankee City to which we 
referred earlier. It contains a mas- 
terly account of the change that oc- 
curred in the shoe industry from a 
handicraft culture, where the worker 
was an independent craftsman, to mass 
production and mass distribution and 
mass finance, where he is just a cog in 
a vast, impersonal machine. You will 
get a much clearer picture than you ever 
had before of the psychological reasons 
for industrial unrest. Nobody can read 
this story without greatly broadening 
his understanding of the labor problem. 
I gave a whole chapter to it in the 
Proper Study of Mankind. 

Now, the above is very far from a 
complete list of current research, but it 


Series” 


gives us, I think, a fair sample of thes ¢ p Dutton & Co.. Inc 
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kinds of findings which have helped 


and can help management in establish- 
ing social responsibility in the fifth year 
of the Atomic Age. 


The Policymaker and the Social Scientist 


Let us turn to a new and, I believe, 
very important consideration of our 
thesis. In his latest book, Human Rela- 
tions in a Changing World, *Dr. Alex- 
ander Leighton, psychiatrist and anthro- 
pologist, devotes some chapters to the 
personal relations between the policy- 
maker, the executive, and the social 
scientist, based on his own experiences 
in the Pacific theater during the war. 

Once and again, a slight tinge of un- 
professional bitterness creeps into the 
discussion, perhaps because Dr. Leigh- 
ton’s team, which included Clyde Kluck- 
hohn and Ruth Benedict among others, 
took quite a beating from the high 
brass. But by and large, it is an objec- 
tive account, making points of central 
significance to both policymakers and 
social scientists. 

“The policymaker,” says Leighton, 
in one of his disillusioned moments, 
“tends to use social science the way a 
drunk uses a lamp post, for support, not 
illumination.” The high command in 
the Pacific tended to look on scientists, 
and especially social scientists, as long- 
haired, impractical visionaries, stuffed 
with theories. 

Now this is not too far from the usual 
view by top management in industry 
until recently. If the conclusions of 
Leighton’s team, out there in the Pa- 
cific, coincided with those of the high 
command, which were arrived at more 
or less intuitively, the generals and the 
admirals were complimentary. But if 
Leighton’s conclusions did not support 
their own, then the “impractical vision- 
ary” stereotype was forthcoming, and 
the report was buried in the files. 


» New York, 1947. 
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A Highly Significant Case Study 


Dr. Leighton first gives us a careful 
account of what his team did and the 
techniques it employed. I do not know 
where else you can find a detailed case 
study of technique of a good, modern 
team of social scientists. 

A major problem for the generals and 
the admirals was whether Japanese mo- 
rale could be cracked and, if so, how. 
The morale of the fighting forces was 
known to be high, and it seemed likely 
that civilian morale on the home islands 
was equally strong. The high command 
was faced with decisions which in- 
volved human psychology, social beha- 
vior, the culture pattern of the Japanese 
people—problems not concerned with 
ballistics and logistics but with social 
science. Let me give you a short quota- 
tion from Leighton regarding the atti- 
tude of the high command: 

There were many in the top command 
. who felt that the Japanese morale was 

a solid wall of uniform strength which 

nothing could destroy except the actual 

killing of the men who displayed it. Every 

Japanese soldier was regarded as an ideal 

fighting machine—fearless, fanatic, obey- 

ing instantly—something not quite human 
that looked only for an opportunity to die 
for the Emperor. . . . Prisoners of war 
would be exceedingly rare and would be 

of no value as sources of information. . 

Psychological warfare would be useless, 

both for softening resistance, and for se- 

curing the surrender of soldiers. 

You can see what a formidable task 
the executives had lined up for them- 
selves by these assumptions: take no 
prisoners, fight for every foot of ground, 
prepare for a practically endless war! 


Some Working Principles 


Dr. Leighton’s division went to work 
testing these concepts as their first task. 
To begin with, the team set up a list of 
fourteen basic statements about human 
nature, such as: 


There exist psychological uniformities 
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common to all the tribes, nations, and 
“races” of human beings. 

All people, everywhere, are disturbed 
by threats to life and health, by discom- 
fort from pain, cold, heat, fatigue, and 
bad food, by threats to children and 
family, by enforced idleness (there’s 
idleness again), restriction of move- 
ment, insecurity. 

When the threshold for stress is ex- 
ceeded, all people, everywhere, respond 
with known physiological patterns. 


Gathering the Facts 


The division then constructed an in- 
formation-screening machine which fed 
facts daily into the hopper, to be 
matched against the basic assumptions, 
in the way reports come into a central 
weather bureau to be mapped. The facts 
came from prisoner-of-war interviews, 
from captured diaries, captured letters 
—especially from Japanese officers, and 
captured official documents. They came 
from reports and from neutral observers 
in Japan, from translations of Japanese 
newspapers and magazines, from moni- 
tored Japanese broadcasts. 

The team also collected background 
descriptions based on novels, histories, 
travel books, motion pictures, plays, 
and anthropological studies. Ruth Bene- 
dict prepared her analysis of Japanese 
culture, later published as The Chrysan- 
themum and the Sword, which many of 
you have read, or should read. 


Conclusion of the Study 


Despite the passions of war, Leigh- 
ton’s division kept their scientific ob- 
jectivity. They knew that the Japanese 
were human, like anybody else, but 
equally important they learned to under- 
stand the unique behavior patterns of 
the Japanese culture. As a result they 
could reconstruct, with high probability, 
what was going on in the minds of Jap- 
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anese soldiers. They told the American 
top command that under certain con- 
ditions the Japanese would surrender 
and give useful information, that they 
were neither supermen nor apes. 

This conclusion was amply con- 
firmed, later in the war, as Japanese 
units, both in the Philippines and Okin- 
awa, surrendered first by the hundreds 
and then by the thousands and, as pris- 
oners, cheerfully gave valuable informa- 
tion. 

The predictions of the generals and 
the admirals about fighting for every 
foot of ground, about taking no pris- 
oners, turned out to be completely 
wrong. Some of those predictions, as a 
matter of fact, would have fitted Ger- 
many better than Japan, for, although 
more Germans than Japanese  sur- 
rendered in combat, Germany as a na- 
tion fought until it was dismembered. 
Japan quit while still a relatively whole 
and functioning country. 

It would be hard to find a more dra- 
matic and conclusive case of wrong 
judgment leading to wrong decisions 
which involved countless human lives. 
Fortunately, some of the military were 
sufficiently impressed by Leighton’s re- 
ports to modify a few of their earlier 
decisions. 


Far-Reaching Implications 


This example can form a starting 
point for a few observations about how 
policymakers and social scientists ar- 


rive at conclusions. Although the av- 
erage executive tends to discount 
“theorists,” thinking himself a very 
practical fellow, it was the scientists in 
the Pacific who tried to be objective, 
fact-conscious, shy of hasty generaliza- 
tions, and the executives who indulged 
in some high and lofty theorizing. By 
and large, the high command tended 
to underestimate the Japanese strength 
before the war and to overestimate it 
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during the war. We can discount for 
Leighton’s frequent rebuffs but enough 
still remains to make an arresting point. 

The typical executive has his own pri- 
vate psychological theories about hu- 
man behavior. He does not call them 
theories, but that, of course, is what 
they are. Everybody has theories, built 
up from childhood, about the behavior 
of other people. We could not deal with 
our fellow men without having theories 
about them. 

Executives often show shrewdness, 
wisdom, tolerance, but they also tend to 
exhibit prejudices, sentiments, stereo- 
typed responses, and current fashions 
in executive thinking. Compare, for 
example, the excitement about the term 
“free enterprise” today with the attitude 
of twenty years ago when the phrase 
was rarely mentioned. Common sense 
is highly prized by many executives, 
perhaps overprized. Common sense 
tells us, among other things, that the 
world is flat and that it is impossible 
for men to fly.. 


What the Policymaker Can Learn 
from the Social Scientist 


The social-science approach to human 
relations, says Leighton, differs from 
that of the executive in that neither the 
experience of one individual nor the 
popularity of an idea is accepted as a 
warrant for its truth. The scientist tries 
to build his concepts on a foundation of 
systematic observations by competent 
men, with many checks and no precon- 
ceptions. As a result, his conclusions, 
while not final, are often closer to 
reality than those of the average man- 
ager. Remember, we are not talking 
about the cost system in the drop-forge 
department, but about human relations. 
Remember, too, that the most important 
policies and decisions of the manager 
lie in the field of human relations. 

Both managers and social scientists 
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use definitions, categories, facts, and 
logic to arrive at their conclusions. But 
in social science today, facts play the 
dominant role. Leighton pictures logic 
as a kind of bridge to tie facts together. 
Reasoning that has very long spans be- 
tween the piers of supporting facts must 
be suspect to a scientist. 

The conclusions of the policymaker, 
however, are often reached by a bridge 
of logic with dangerously long spans 
between the piers of fact, or so it seemed 
in the Pacific theater. Sometimes the 
facts were not piers at all, but statistical 
festoons, unrelated to the foundation. 
Said a “big shot” to Leighton: “We are 
pressed for time this morning and must 
decide this matter at once. Tomorrow, 
we can figure out the reasons.” 


Dr. Leighton’s team clashed re- 
peatedly with the “big shots” and felt 
that they were not able to make their 
full contribution. But even with the dif- 
ferences between their modes of 
thought, the team helped to save many 
lives, both American and Japanese, by 
showing that the Japanese soldiers were 
only human. They might, indeed, have 
saved us the eternal shame of Hiro- 
shima if their reports, submitted early 
in 1945 and demonstrating the collapse 
of morale on the home islands, had been 
read and acted upon by the high com- 
mand. The team knew, nine months in 
advance, that Japan was going to col- 
lapse in the fall of 1945. 


The Job of the Social Scientist 


Leighton is convinced, however—and 
this is a very important point—that the 
social scientist, as such, should not make 
decisions. That is the executive’s func- 
tion. Scientists should lay the facts and 
the probabilities before the manager 
just as other experts, accountants, or 
engineers, or lawyers do. 

There are, of course, emergencies 
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when the executive must decide hur- 
riedly, as undoubtedly that chap whom 
we just quoted had to do. There is no 
time to marshal the piers of fact and 
build a careful structure of logic upon 
them. “Snap!” as Uncle Ponderevo 
used to say in H. G. Wells’ novel when 
he bought a new company. 

The social scientist well understands 
the occasional necessity for such drastic 
action, but he cannot afford to prejudice 
his professional reputation by being re- 
sponsible for it. The good scientist 
must deal in probabilities rather than 
absolutes. He must beware of becoming 
too closely identified with policy and of 
acquiring an emotional vested interest 
in it. He must keep his scientific de- 
tachment. It is far better for the execu- 
tive to fire the social scientist, however 
wise, than to surrender the power of 
making decisions to him, for a surren- 
der would corrupt both men. 


Social Science: Friend of Management 


The real solution is for managers, 
generally, to acquire a better under- 
standing of modern social science and 
the way in which a scientist arrays facts 
and logic to reach conclusions. The 
manager himself needs to become some- 
thing of a social scientist to get the most 
out of the new findings now pouring in. 
He especially needs to know more about 
checking his intuition against the grow- 
ing body of dependable knowledge about 
human behavior. He needs, I think, a 
good, elementary grip on two new men- 
tal tools, the culture concept and se- 
mantics, using semantics as a means of 
clearing communication lines between 
people. 

After all, this is not an especially ad- 
vanced proposal. Most American top 
executives today are college men. More 
and more colleges are giving students 
large draughts of modern social science. 
I went down to the Case Institute of 
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Technology in Cleveland the other day 
to help the faculty set up a course in 
social science, a compulsory course for 
all the freshmen. The Harvard School 
of Business Administration, which is 
staffed with very competent scientists 
skilled in these tools, has, as you know, 
considerable prestige in executive cir- 
cles. Dr. Leighton is now at Cornell. 
Even the Foreign Service Institute of 
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our State Department is drilling career 
men, our future diplomats, in the cul- 
ture concept. 

The leader must lead, keeping the 
“long hairs” out of the front office. It 
is exciting and hopeful, however, to 
think of a future where leader and pro- 
fessional scientist rot only co-operate 
but where the leader himself becomes a 
kind of amateur scientist. 


Social Science and Industrial 


Relations: 


How Management Can Use the Human Relations Specialist 


WILLIAM FOOTE WHYTE 


New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations 


Cornell University 


Continuing the discussion in the preceding article of the ways in which manage- 
ment can utilize the knowledge offered by the social sciences, a foremost authority 
in this field formulates some helpful guides for the executive who would lke to 
believe that the social scientists have something to contribute but who is neverthe- 
less confused as to how this contribution can be made and how to go about tying 
in social science with his own practical problems. 


FROM ALL SIDES, social scientists are 
bearing down upon the field of indus- 
trial relations. In an area where just 
a few years ago, only economists were 
active, today we find social anthropolo- 
gists, sociologists, psychologists, and 
psychiatrists. Economists have long 
been active within business in analyzing 
economic conditions, but these new ac- 
tivities are bringing social science into 


industrial relations. 


Industrial managers are coming in- 
creasingly to believe that social science 
offers them aid on their industrial rela- 
tions problems, but the field is in such 
a state of rapid development and result- 
ing confusion that it is difficult for them 
to know where to turn. It may be useful 
here to account for the presence of these 
various specialists in the industrial rela- 
tions field, and then face the question of 
how management can most effectively 
utilize their knowledge. 
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How Did We Get Here? 


Perhaps more than any other group, 
the social anthropologists have con- 
tributed to the ferment and growth in 
social science today. They began many 
years ago with studies of primitive 
tribes. There they developed both the 
methods of intensive research upon 
human relations, and the point of view 
that characterizes their studies of mod- 
ern civilized society. The point of view 
is worth special mention here. For dec- 
ades, social science had been so wrapped 
up with ethics that real scientific de- 
velopment was impossible. Social 
scientists were more concerned with de- 
termining what was right and what was 
wrong, than in discovering what was 
and how it got to be that way. The 
social anthropologists, studying societies 
completely different from our own, 
could approach them with a new per- 
spective and were forced to recognize 
that their own middle-class civilized 
values did not apply to the behavior 
they saw before them. They had first 
to describe systematically what they 
observed and then seek to discover what 
put the behavior in this observed pat- 
tern. With the methods and point of 
view thus developed, it remained for 
W. Lloyd Warner to take the step of 
studying the modern American com- 
munity of Yankee City. Since fac- 
tories were a prominent part of Yankee 
City life, the path led naturally from 
the community to the factory itself, and 
to the related study of unions. 

Sociologists have arrived at very 
much the same methods and point of 
view, coming along an entirely different 
route. A few decades ago, sociology 
consisted of the study of delinquency, 
crime, various forms of abnormal group 
behavior, and the family. The only 
thing studied that did not naturally fall 
under the heading of a “social prob- 
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lem” was the family, and even here 
sociologists tended to devote much of 
their time to a study of what they 
called family disorganization. They 
seemed to be concerned with either the 
things that were “abnormal” about 
society or with the phenomena that 
were left over from other disciplines— 
the family, for example. It was this 
view of the field that Louis Wirth once 
referred to as “the garbage-can concep- 
tion of sociology.” 

The day of the garbage can has 
passed. Most sociologists now look 
upon their field as the study of group 
behavior, and the group behavior runs 
from the small informal clique to the 
large institution or organization. Soci- 
ologists came at last to recognize that 
the factory was not only a technological 
and process organization, it was also a 
human organization which could be 
studied by methods and theories that 
could be used upon groups and or- 
ganizations of all sorts. It was in this 
way that the field now called industrial 
sociology arose. 

The psychologists were in the in- 
dustrial relations field early, but at 
first it was only those psychologists 
who were developing methods of test- 
ing the characteristics of individuals. 
Some of this psychological testing ef- 
fort has borne fruit and is useful to- 
day, but on the whole we can say that 
the effort did not pay off as richly as 
it promised to do in the early stages. 
It was found, for example, in the West- 
ern Electric research program, that the 
men who tested highest in aptitude for 
the job were not necessarily the highest 
producers, nor were the ones who tested 
low necessarily the lowest producers. 
In fact, it was discovered that the in- 
dividual’s productivity was strongly in- 
fluenced by his relations with other 
members of the group. His behavior 
could be explained only through 
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examining his relations with other in- 
dividuals. With this insight, we find 
growing numbers of social psychol- 
ogists going to work on industry, de- 
veloping methods for studying group 
process there. The work of Kurt Lewin 
and his followers, in what they called 
“group dynamics” has led to much 
stimulating work, involving some in- 
genious social experiments. 

The psychiatrists are the most recent 
arrivals in industrial relations. While 
a few of them have served in depart- 
ments of industrial medicine, there is 
as yet little to report of a distinctly 
psychiatric nature in their industrial 
relations work. This development is 
being fostered for the industrial field, 
particularly at Cornell’s New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions where a grant of funds from the 
Carnegie Corporation has enabled us to 
set up a program to provide psychi- 
atrists with the training they need in 
human relations in industry and other 
industrial relations fields,* so that we 
may be hopeful that the psychiatrist 
will be making his distinctive contribu- 
tion here in the near future. 

While economists were the first in 
the general field, they were until re- 
cently concerned primarily with study- 
ing the national economy, trends in 
collective bargaining on a total indus- 
try basis, and other subjects of so 
large a scope that they did not allow 
the student to make any first-hand ob- 
servation of behavior. However, the 
trend is now reversed and we find more 
and more economists working on case 
studies in industrial relations, with the 
hope of making their contribution to 
the discovery of principles of behavior 
there. 


* This program is described in AMA’s MANacE- 
ment News, for Jan. 28, 1949, in an article en- 
titled “Preventive Psychiatry in Industry,” by 
Eileen Ahern. 
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Standards for the Social Scientist? 


To describe in detail the contribu- 
tions of various branches of social sci- 
ence to the understanding of industrial 
relations would require a long article 
in itself. That is not my present task. 
I should like to make the assumption 
that social scientists have made a con- 
tribution to this field of knowledge and 
that they will be increasingly called 
upon to contribute, as recent develop- 
ments suggest. Nevertheless, I think 
we must recognize that the present use 
of social science in industrial relations 
is rather limited compared to the pos- 
sibilities the field has to offer. 

My article, then, is not addressed to 
the man who is convinced that the 
social scientists have little or nothing to 
offer; it is rather addressed to the man 
who would like to believe that they 
can make a contribution. He is never- 
theless confused as to how this con- 
tribution can be made, and as to how 
to go about tying in social science with 
his own practical problems. 

The problem is a difficult one for 
management. If the executive wishes to 
hire a medical doctor, he can follow 
certain well established procedures. At 
least, he will not consider anyone who 
doesn’t have a degree in medicine, and 
he is relatively safe in assuming that 
the training provided by a number of 
high-ranking medical schools and _ hos- 
pitals will equip the man with the’ 
minimum requirements for doing his 
job. There are, of course, good doctors 
and poor doctors so that the executive 
cannot rely on the degree alone, even 
if it is from a medical school of high 
standing. He will want to have recom- 
mendations and make his own in- 
vestigations, but at least he can assume 
that there is a recognized body of 
knowledge which is taught to the man 
who is working for his M.D. degree. 
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The case is quite different in the field 
of industrial relations. The men active 
in research in that field represent an 
extraordinary variety of educational 
background and training. Who can say 
what training qualifies the man to 
analyze the human problems that arise 
in industrial relations? Certainly, I 
should not dare to do so. I have my 
opinions on the subject, but I feel that 
the whole field is in such an early 
state of development that an effort to 
standardize would impose a straight- 
jacket upon future developments. For 
some time to come, we will have to 
cope with a field populated by men hav- 
ing all sorts of training, and possessing 
the most diverse qualifications. 

Furthermore, since the field involves 
dealing with people, the man of actian 
(who does that all the time) is in- 
clined to consider himself an expert. So 
he may have confidence in his abilities 
to select men who claim to know about 
people, regardless of their background 
and training. Thus the personnel field 
has been prey to all sorts of fads. 
People have successfully peddled every- 
thing from vitamin pills to courses in 
phrenology as a cure for all sorts of 
human relations problems. 

Fortunately, this patent-medicine ap- 
proach is rapidly losing ground as 
executives become more sophisticated in 
industrial relations, but too often this 
skepticism of alleged cure-alls is ex- 
tended to a distrust of experts of all 
sorts. 


Expert or Quack? 


If social science is to be more effec- 
tively used in industrial relations, the 
executive badly needs some reliable 
method of distinguishing between the 
expert and the quack. Since the social 
sciences are in such a state of ferment, 
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the executive cannot take the formal 
Ph.D. degree as providing anywhere 
near the assurance of competence that 
the M.D. degree holds in the more 
established field of medicine. There 
are, nevertheless, certain fairly reliable 
questions that the executive can ask 
himself as he attempts to distinguish 
between the quack and the expert in 
social science. 

Has the man done research or is he 
just a good talker? The answers to 
new questions in industrial relations 
depend upon research, just as they do 
in the natural sciences, and the only 
man who can be trusted to do that re- 
search is the man who has already had 
some research training. 

We can make this even more explicit 
in distinguishing among various types 
of research. Is the research man a field 
man or a library man? Social science 
research used to be primarily a matter 
of the study of books, articles, and 
other documents. That work goes on 
and some of it can be very useful. The 
research man, to be sure, must have 
some familiarity with the literature in 
his field, but the field of industrial re- 
lations is so undeveloped that the re- 
search man can only find a small pro- 
portion of what he needs to learn in 
the library. He needs to be able to get 
out into the field to learn his way 
around the industrial organization, to 
observe people at work and in their 
leisure moments, to interview them about 
their problems, to sit in on discussions 
with them, and so on. There is ab- 
solutely no substitute for this first-hand 
experience. In fact, it may even be said 
that the valuable ideas that may be 
gained from a reading of the literature 
cannot be effectively applied unless the 
research man has had some first-hand 
experience with the raw data of human 
behavior. This is true particularly be- 
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cause many oi the important ideas in 
industrial relations have been expressed 
in general terms and the job of relating 
them to a specific situation can only 
be done when that specific situation has 
been studied. 

Does the man make a diagnosis be- 
fore he examines the patient? Suppose 
you went to consult a doctor. You told 
him, “Doctor I’ve been having the most 
terrible headaches.” Without further 
ado, the doctor reached up on his shelf 
‘and handed you a package of pills 
‘saying, “Take this remedy. I have been 
‘prescribing it to all my patients with 
headaches, and they say it does wonders 
for them.” How would you size up the 
doctor in this case? Obviously, you 
would decide that he was a quack. 
You would know that persistent head- 
aches could be due to anything from 
a brain tumor to a serious problem 
of psychological adjustment. The head- 


ache is simply a symptom and it can- 
not be effectively treated until some 
examination has been made to deter- 
mine the underlying causes. 

The same principle holds for indus- 


srial relations. Suppose you tell the 
consultant, “We have a bad problem 
of absenteeism and labor turnover in 
Department X.” Suppose then thot he 
immediately proposes a course of ac- 
tion. What conclusion do you resch 
about him? Well, that man is a quack, 
too, for the same reasons as the doctor 
in the case above. He has a patent 
medicine to sell and he tries to sell it 
without making any investigation of 
the needs of the patient. 

The point is that investigation should 
come before prescription. On some 
highly complicated problems, we may 
have to do research over a period of 
many months to arrive at useful con- 
clusions. Then there are other problems 
sufficiently similar to those we have 
worked over in detail in other cases, 
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so that we can recognize the common 
elements after a brief preliminary in- 
vestigation. There we can move rather 
rapidly from research into an action 
program, but whether the research time 
required is long or short, it is simply 
impossible to make a reliable diagnosis 
of industrial relations problems without 
some sort of investigation. Therefore, 
beware of the man who has a patent 
medicine to sell. 

Is the man interested in follow-up 
studies of the changes he recommends? 
All too often, we find that the consult- 
ant prescribes a course of action, but 
action is taken along those general 
lines only after he has left the situa- 
tion. He may learn later that the 
executives were enthusiastic with the 
results of his program, or he may learn 
that they were disappointed. But what- 
ever he learns, he has not learned any- 
thing of scientific value if he leaves be- 
fore the action program has been fol- 
lowed through at least to a considerable 
extent. Even if the executives report 
to him that the program was highly 
successful, he cannot safely assume that 
he knows the reasons for that success. 
Often a given action program will be 
effective for reasons quite different 
from those that were used to justify 
the program itself. If the consultant 
does not learn why the program suc- 
ceeded through observing it in action, 
he may recommend the same program 
in a situation so different that the rea- 
sons for success in one case will not 
be present in the other. If he has 
followed up on the first case, he is in 
a better position to prescribe treatment 
in a second case, which is only super- 
ficially similar. 

Of course, there are times when man- 
agement does not permit follow-up 
studies. And there may be problems 
on which extensive follow-up studies 
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can legitimately be dispensed with. But 
the essential point remains: The real 
scientist is not satisfied with giving 
“good advice.” He wants to expand 
his own knowledge through testing the 
results of any program he recommends. 
He wants to follow up whenever the 
appropriate opportunity arises. 

Does the man promise the executive 
that he will reform OTHER people in 
the organization? In recent years much 
attention has been given to training 
foremen in the skills of supervision. 
Since the foreman is the management 
man in most frequent contact with the 
employees, it seems superficially that 
the frictions arising in the plant are 
due to a lack of skill on the part of 
the foreman. This is a comfortable 
point of view for the executive to ac- 
cept. He can tell himself that if only 
une foremen had the skill that he and 
his higher executives have in handling 
human problems, everything would be 
all right, and therefore improvements 
must be effected through working on 
the foremen. This point of view tends 
to make foremen scapegoats for many 
difficulties that are not really their own 
responsibility. Our studies have shown 
again and again that members of 
higher management tend to set the pat- 
tern of human relations in the organ- 
ization. The foreman who clashes with 
workers and union steward in many 
cases is simply responding to pressures 
from above. Higher management does 
not want him to handle his human re- 
lations the way he does, but higher 
management, nevertheless, unwitt ngly 
creates the pressures that drive the fore- 
man into a conflict situation. There- 
fore, anyone who proposes to solve 
some of the basic human problems of 
the organization solely through fore- 
man training, should be recognized at 
once as a quack. 

In the field of engineering, the vice 
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president in charge of production may 
have a new machine or process demon- 
strated to him, and may authorize the 
necessary expenditures to have it intro- 
duced into the organization. This new 
machine or process may necessitate 
considerable adjustment on the part of 
many people down the line, but it will 
not require adjustment from the vice 
president except insofar as the explo- 
sions at lower levels come to his at- 
tention. In human relations, the prob- 
lem is different. The top management 
man, who wishes to effect improve- 
ments in this field, must first be willing 
to examine his own behavior. That 
doesn’t mean that he must ask himself 
whether he is to blame for prob'ems 
at lower levels. Laying the blame has 
no useful function here. We may find 
a man with the best intentions in the 
world unwittingly creating pressures 
that cause serious problems at lower 
levels. To do an effective human rela- 
tions job, the executive needs to have 
skill and understanding as well as good 
will. If he is not willing to consider 
the possibility that he too might per- 
haps have to change his behavior in 
order to achieve the results he wishes, 
then he had better not call upon a social 
scientist to help his organization. 

This does not mean that no human 
problems can be dealt with unless we 
work with the very highest executive 
levels. It does mean that an industrial 
organization is a social system made 
up of interdependent parts and that the 
parts are the relations of people at all 
levels of the organization to each other. 
If we assume that these parts are inter- 
dependent, it then follows that the 
higher executives are in such a strategic 
position to affect behavior that the ef- 
fects they have upon the organization 
must certainly be studied. 

It is flattering to the executive to 
make the assumption that his behavior 
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cannot possibly cause any problems, 
and that the problems existing have 
arisen solely at lower levels. However, 
the sophisticated executive will be 
wary of this approach. If he is not 
willing to have himself studied, he can- 
not expect very much from a research 
program. 


Does the man promise to set you on 
a definite course of action? Time and 
again studies have come out with 
recommendations for action based upon 
' adequate research—-and nothing has 
_ happened. We have learned only too 
_ well in recent years that the gap between 
' formal recommendations and an action 
program is very large indeed. People do 
not change their behavior simply be- 
cause they are told to do so, even when 
the recommendations are based upon 
the most cogent and logical analyses 
of the problem. Changing behavior is 
a slow and difficult task. Changes can- 
not be imposed from the outside; they 
can only take hold if the people who 
are to change become actively involved 
in the process of working out solutions 
to their problems. This does not mean 
that the executives themselves must do 
the research. Research is a specialized 
job requiring special skills and train- 
ing. It does mean that executives must 
be involved step by step in the dis- 
cussion of findings and in the planning 
of action. Only in that way can we 
bridge the gap between research and 
action. Therefore, beware of the man 
who has too pat advice to offer. 


What Kind of Expert Do You Need? 


If he uses these measuring rods, the 
executive may have a bit better success 
in the future than in the past in dis- 
tinguishing between experts and quacks 


in the field of industrial relations. 
However, there still remains the ques- 
tion of distinguishing among various 
types of experts. These various social 
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science fields are certainly interrelated, 
yet they cover such a broad territory 
that no individual can be expected to 
be competent in all of them. For 
example, we would not expect the man 
who specializes in social, anthropo- 
logical or sociological analysis of or- 
ganizations to be also skilled in analyz- 
ing the recently developed projective 
techniques for the study of personality. 
Nor would we expect the projective 
specialist to be competent to carry out 
a field research on human relations 
problems. However, the specialist in 
his own field should be expected at least 
to know something about the possibili- 
ties and limitations of work with other 
techniques and bodies of theory. We 
will naturally expect him to be preju- 
diced to the extent of thinking that his 
own specialty is the most important 
approach to industrial relations prob- 
lems, but we ought to demand of him 
that he recognize work in related fields 
and be able to distinguish problems 
that his own techniques and theories 
are not adequate to deal with. To a 
certain extent the executive in talking 
with the social scientist can probe in 
this area, and it may be useful to pre- 
sent a variety and range of problems 
for discussion to see whether the social 
scientist will consider himself able to 
prescribe competently in all of these 
areas, or whether he would be able to 
talk instructively about work that is 
going on in related fields, at least in 
general terms. The social scientist who 
would profess to be able to tackle all 
industrial relations problems himself is 
either a complete quack, or else the 
most remarkable man on the social 
science scene today. 

While the approach I have outlined 
may perhaps be helpful to executives in 
choosing social scientists to work with 
them, still this can be no final answer. 
In the last analysis, the research man 
is himself the best judge of other re- 
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search that is currently going on. With 
all the personal biases he may have, he 
nevertheless has standards of judgment 
based upon training and experience that 
are not available to the layman. Though 
an organization of any size today which 
decides to move into work with social 
scientists will need to have more than 
one social scientist, the first choice is 
necessarily the’ crucial one. We find in 
this field, as in any other, that a bum 
tends to select other bums to work 
with him, while a good man tends to 
select good people. There seems then 
no alternative in this rapidly develop- 
ing but confused field than to bank on 
one man very carefully selected to have 
the responsibility of building up such 
social science research staff as the size 
of the business and its needs will justify. 
We can only hope that the first selec- 
tion will be a man of broad enough 
interests so as not to be tied down to 
any narrow doctrinaire approach. 


Ideally, of course, the industrial re- 
lations director, while not a research 
man himself, will have some familiarity 
with research problems and methods. 
Such a background is invaluable in 
selecting the director of research and 
can be exceedingly helpful in working 
with the research director to select and 
develop his staff. 


Fitting Research In 


Management can work with social 
scientists on industrial relations prob- 
lems under two sorts of arrangements 
or a combination of the two. The re- 
search can be handled on a contract 
basis with a university or with a com- 
mercial consulting organization. The 
research can also be handled by develop- 
ing within management an_ industrial 
relations research unit. Or management 
can have its own industrial relations 
research unit, but call upon outside 
groups for specialized work that the 
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management unit itself is not equipped 
to handle. 

The need for industrial relations re- 
search in management is increasingly 
realized, but let us be clear by what we 
mean by research. A short time ago 
I heard a man with a nationwide repu- 
tation in the personnel field discuss the 
functions that every good personnel de- 
partment should have. When he men- 
tioned research as one of the important 
functions, I thought at last we research 
men were coming into our own. But 
when he went on to describe what he 
meant by research, I saw we were talk- 
ing about two quite different things. 
To him, the research department or 
unit should function to study what other 
companies have been doing in the per- 
sonnel field. With this background, 
they should be able to inform their own 
management what the latest develop- 
ments in personnel are. Now this may 
be useful in a limited sort of way, if the 
findings are not taken too seriously. But 
all too often, the activity degenerates into 
a game of follow the leader. The person- 
nel man discovers that such and such a 
new practice has been developed by the 
XYZ Company. He goes and talks with 
some of the personnel men and execu- 
tives of the XYZ Company. They are 
enthusiastic over the effectiveness of 
this new practice. Now he already 
knows that the XYZ Company is one of 
the largest in its field, and has the repu- 
tation of being highly profitable and 
well managed. When he reports about 
this new practice of the XYZ Company 
to his own management, they are in- 
clined to think that the XYZ people are 
really shrewd operators and if this 
practice works for XYZ, why it also 
must be a good thing for them. 

One of the first things we learn in 
human relations research is that the 
executive’s conception of the effective- 
ness of any practice or policy must be 


taken with a good deal of salt. Whether 
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the practice of the XYZ Company is as 
effective as its executives would have 
us believe is a question that can only be 
answered through research into human 
relations in the XYZ organization. Even 
if we found it worked with XYZ, we 
would have to determine the factors 
making for its effectiveness with XYZ 
before we would be able to predict con- 
fidently that this practice would be ef- 
fective in the corporation considering 
using it. 

This practice of finding out what the 
prestige organization is doing and then 
trying to do likewise is still too common 
in personnel work today. If we are going 
to play follow the leader in that way, 
we ought not kid ourselves that we 
are carrying out research. 


Your Own Laboratory 


The management that wishes to 
sponsor research in industrial relations 
would do well to consider its own or- 
ganization as the laboratory for study 
and experimentation. This is not com- 
pletely unknown in industry today. 
About a generation ago, the Western 
Electric Company developed a research 
program with the Harvard School of 
Business Administration, and has con- 
tinued down to the present day with a 
human relations research unit as a regu- 
larly functioning part of the manege- 
ment organization. More recently, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. developed a 
personnel research unit in its personnel 
department. The first work was done 
in collaboration with Burleigh Gardner 
of the University of Chicago’s Commit- 
tee on Human Relations in Industry, 
but as the program developed from 
1944 on, more and more of the research 
came to be done by a staff employed 
directly by the company. The research 
being done today in Sears along the 
lines of organizational studies seems to 
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the to compare very well indeed with 
the best that is being done in universi- 
ties. 

There is today ample experience to 
provide the principles making for 
sound development of human relations 
research in industrial organizations. 
That is not to say that there is just one 
acceptable pattern. Some companies 
may find it more satisfactory to have 
most of their research done by consult- 
ing or university groups, while others 
may wish to have it done primarily or 
exclusively by their own staff. In the 
beginning of a research program, it may 
be desirable or necessary for manage- 
ment to rely upon university or com- 
mercial research organizations, and 
there may be advantages later on even 
when management’s own research or- 
ganization is well developed, to calling 
in outsiders on special problems. How- 
ever, it would seem unwise for manage- 
ment to rely for its research entirely 
upon outside organizations. In that 
case, how is it to develop its own under- 
standing of the possibilities and limi- 
tations of research, and how can the 
executive know what kind of research 
is appropriate for what type of prob- 
lem? The management that has its 
own research organization should be 
best able to determine what is needed 
in research and what resources should 
be called upon if they are not available 
within the organization. 

The small company will certainly not 
be able to afford a human relations 
research unit, but it might be well to 
consider having in its organization at 
least one man with human relations 
research training. Even if he did not 
have the time to do an_ intensive 
research job, he has a research way of 
thinking about human problems. The 
social scientist might be most useful 
in helping executives to think more 
effectively about their human problems. 
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United Parcel Service 


“We build our organization around men rather than around methods and sys- 


tems.” 


superior program to back it up. 


This is the policy at United Parcel Service, and the company has a 


In this, the first of two articles, Mr. Foreman 


discusses the objectives and preparation of the program and the basic inventory 


procedure for evaluating supervisory and executive effectiveness. 


His paper is 


of special interest for its lucid explanation of the forced-choice method of per- 
formance rating—how it operates in principle and in actual use. 


CONTINUOUS EXECUTIVE EFFORT has been 
expended in improving our management 
organization since the founding of 
United Parcel Service in Seattle in 1907. 
The company’s steady growth and ex- 
pansion seems to indicate that these ef- 
forts have been productive. After World 
War II, however, a need was felt for a 
more systematized approach to the in- 
ventorying and planning of our manage- 
ment organization and for the develop- 
ment of men already in higher man- 
agement positions or being prepared for 
them. Very simply stated, this meant 
we would have to find ways to locate 
men before we needed them, to prepare 
them so that when an opening occurred 
we would have men ready to fill it, and 
this could not be done without benefiting 
the men in the jobs they were already 
holding. 

For the past four years, therefore, 
concentrated attention has been given 
to this paramount responsibility of man- 





agement. Though considerable progress 
has been made, the job is only now well 
begun. We are careful to avoid any 
change in the practices which have in- 
fluenced the successful development of 
the company organization to date. Fur- 
thermore, we make every effort to dis- 
till these practices into principles and to 
seek to apply them as such in a more 
thorough and uniform manner than had 
been the case in the past. We seek to 
organize these efforts into a well-rounded 
program and to equip it with the most 
effective methods and tools it is pos- 
sible to develop. 

Some of these methods and tools in- 
clude top-level, week-long conferences 
held once a year and interspersed with 
regional and plant conferences; com- 
mittee projects in which a number of 
executives from both line and staff 
leave their jobs for a number of weeks 
to visit and observe our operations for 
the purpose of studying and solving to- 
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gether some major operating problem; 
rotation of assignment and special tem- 
porary assignments for the purpose of 
broadening the executive’s base of ex- 
perience; assignment of key jobs in our 
smallest plants when most aspects of our 
business in a small way come within the 
scope of the executive; coaching; actual 
decentralization of authority, responsi- 
bility and accountability; training car- 
ried on almost entirely by the line or- 
ganization and all of it under the direct 
supervision of the line organization at 
all levels; promotion from within; cer- 
tain unconventional practices in regard 
to organization structure; a carefully 
planned method of appraising men and 
their performance and of programming 
individual development (which will be 
given the major emphasis in this ar- 
ticle); widespread use of role-playing 
at all levels for development purposes; 
and an environment in which oppor- 
tunity clearly exists for the man who 
demonstrates his abilities. Since our 
approach has been tailored to a rather 
unique business organization, a few 
words of description of the company 
should precede a discussion of its pro- 
gram of management development. 

United Parcel Service specializes in a 
single line of business—the delivery of 
retail merchandise from stores to the 
consumer. We operate under contract 
as the delivery department of selected 
department stores and specialty shops in 
the larger metropolitan areas across the 
nation. Partly as a result of having 
grown continuously since its founding, 
United Parcel Service has been con- 
stantly aware of the need for a supply 
of executives at all levels who will be 
prepared to assume the greater respon- 
sibilities which expansion brings—some- 
times rather unexpectedly. 

At present, United Parcel Service op- 
erates in 13 metropolitan areas from 
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coast to coast, with an upper seasonal 
limit of about 10,000 employees spread 
thinly over large geographical areas. 
In each area a plant is the major or- 
ganizational unit, subdivided according 
to the size of the area and the volume 
of business. Each plant is operated as 
a separate unit of our organization, 
standing as nearly as practicable on its 
own feet under the general supervision 
of a plant manager. 


Preparation for the Program 


In the area of management organiza- 
tion development, the first job we tackled 
under the personal direction of the chief 
operating executive was in the nature 
of a spring plowing to open up a field 
for fresh executive thinking. At our an- 
nual top management conference, and 
in newsletters and personal contacts, we 
analyzed organizational theory as ap- 
plied to our own company. Responsible 
executive attention throughout the com- 
pany was focused on problems of or- 
ganization structure and planning, the 
assignment of responsibility, delegation 
of authority, accountability, and the as- 
sessment of the quality of our super- 
vision. 

Each plant manager was asked to 
reduce to paper his present and his 
proposed organization plan, to examine 
his men in view of their assignments, to 
develop plans for strengthening or re- 
moving the weaker individuals and for 
preparing more capable ones for the 
key spots. By this means considerable 
thought was generated and a number of 
concrete plans produced. 

We boiled down the thinking of our 
plant managers and that of the key ex- 
ecutives of the central management or- 
ganization and discovered that the most 
important by-product of our attempts 
to strengthen the structure of our or- 
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ganization had been to underscore our 
needs for a set of principles, tools, and 
methods which would assist our line 
organization in the fourfold job of 
identifying men of promise, of evaluat- 
ing the performance of the men cur- 
rently occupying supervisory and ex- 
ecutive positions, of strengthening the 
weaknesses found within their groups, 
and of preparing 
greater responsibility. 
We were assured during this phase of 
our work of the soundness of one of 
our “We 
build men 
rather than around 
Whenever 
duties on a | 


certain men for 


company’s basic policies: 


our organization around 


methods and Sys- 


possil ie we 
is that 


company to secure 


tems. assign 
will enable our 
the full benefit of a 
man’s natural talents and 


abilities, and 

is of the theo- 

ements of a particular po- 
f 


not altogether on a ba 
retical 1 
sition.” We knew, ther that all 
tools and formalities which were to be 


ore, 


developed for the purpose of executive 
organi: n control would have to be 


simple and flexible and be subordinated 
to the human beings for whom they 
were devised. 

Regardless of the program we were 
finally to evolve, we needed a fair and 
accurate means of appraising and com- 
paring executives right away. Thus, a 
Supervisory and Executive Performance 
Report was the first of the organization 
control tools we set out to develop. 
Early in its development we decided 
exactly what we wanted it to accomplish 
for us. An individual performance ap- 
praisal, especially if it identifies poten- 
tial for significantly greater responsi- 
bility and levels the effect of the in- 
dividual rater on the rating, can be the 
cornerstone of organization planning 
and control. Consequently, in setting 
up these objectives we took a big step 


toward setting up the targets for the 
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whole organizational development pro- 
gram. 


The Objectives 


The larger objectives embraced all 
departments, both line and staff, and 
revolved about the following not too 
common concept of organization struc- 
ture. Every executive is accountable 
for the performance of and the perpet- 
uation of his segment of the organiza- 
tion. This part is commonly accepted. 
It follows that he will have to select 
subordinates and their replacements; 
arrive at judgments regarding their job 
performance, potentiality, ability to 
function smoothly and effectively within 
their human environment, ete. He will 
have to decide what pay the job calls 
for and what modifications of this pay 
the performance of the job should make. 
He will have to plan ahead to fill va- 
cancies which can be anticipated and 
to make desirable organization changes; 
he will have to prepare his group to 
perform their jobs properly, to give 
them breadth of experience and under- 
standing of other jobs and areas than 
their own. It seems clear that execu- 
tives cannot delegate any portion of 
these responsibilities to any staff ex- 
eculive or department. He can merely 
request devices, aids to judgment, yard- 
sticks for comparison, fact-finding as- 
sistance. With or without these tools, 
it is his judgment which is the final 
force contributing to his decision. 

With this conception of executive re- 
sponsibility the chief operating execu- 
tive brought together these activities 
under his own direct supervision. He 
named an assistant to help him in the 
development of techniques, tools, pro- 
grams and management methods which 
would assist the key executives in the 
planning, inventorying and development 
of their organizations. 
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The principle that an executive can- 
not delegate away these responsibilities 
for his organization is of long standing 
in United Parcel Service, and the presi- 
dent and the chief operating executive 
have acted on it for years. It is to be 
expected that all our major executives 
believe in it and follow the example set, 
since they are in a sense the products 
of it. For this reason we have real 
agreement throughout the organization 
on certain simple, basic objectives of 
our program. 

Our objectives are simple. We want 
to develop and systematize principles, 
tools and practices which will enable 
us: 

First, to maintain and improve the 
caliber of the men already in manage- 
ment and supervisory positions. An in- 
dication of some of the component parts 
of this target may serve to clarify its 
meaning. It involves measuring the 
comparative effectiveness of individual 
men and of organizational groups 
against the requirements and objectives 
of their specific jobs and against com- 
parative standards of job performance. 
It involves the diagnosis of weaknesses 
in the organization and in individuals 
which should be corrected. It also in- 
volves providing individualized and 
group development programs to fit the 
needs which have been uncovered and 
placing men on the jobs where they 
can be most effective. Unless salary 
scales and other rewards are related to 
the effectiveness of the individual’s per- 
formance we would have little incentive 
to offer the men in our organization. 
Some of the more effective incentives 
we use will be mentioned. 

SECOND, to supply an adequate re- 
serve of high caliber men, tested and 
prepared for higher management posi- 
tions. This is long range, easily side- 
tracked by current operating needs, yet 
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one of the more important objectives 
to be accomplished if we are not to find 
ourselves after a few years either hav- 
ing to seek key executive replacements 
from the outside or, as Lounsbury Fish 
says, “trying to make first-grade execu- 
tives out of third-grade ore.” We have 
had to seek answers to the problem of 
identifying men of promise as early as 
possible and of providing them with 
the experience and guidance required 
to make them all-round business men in 
the delivery business. Once identified, 
these men must be integrated into the 
programs of the current organization 
and be caused to develop seemingly of 
their own skill and ability and in part 
to win their own way, being assigned, 
guided, bolstered, coached in subtle ways 
—sometimes not even to be recognized 
as developmental by the recipients them- 
selves. A danger to be avoided is the 
creation of a favored group among man- 
agement. Consequently, after identify- 
ing a man of promise, the company’s 
biggest responsibility is to provide him 
with proper experience and opportunity 
—the rest he must earn at every step of 
the way himself, or he will be resented 
by the very men he may have to super- 
vise. 

Men of promise cannot be found un- 
less some care has been given to assur- 
ing a constant supply of good raw ma- 
terial. We have undertaken systema- 
tically, therefore, to provide the lower 
levels of supervision with young men 
of proper background, capacity, and at- 
titude for assimilation into and growth 
in the organization. Accomplishment 
of this is possible only through im- 
proved searching methods within our 
present employee and _ supervisory 
group. At times, when this does not 
yield a sufficient number of the right 
men, we must have ready for use im- 
proved methods of procuring better 
men at the lowest supervisory levels 
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from the outside. Consequently, we 
have been engaged in the development 
of tests for supervisors. 

THIRD, to assist key executives in in- 
creasing the effectiveness of their own 
programs of organization inventory, 
planning, and development. 


Supervisory and Executive 
Performance Reporting 


Early in the development of our cur- 
rent program, we spent considerable 
time studying existing methods of 
evaluating performance. Our execu- 
tives throughout the country were asked 
to examine their own methods of eval- 
uation and to report not only how they 
went about it, but also to list the draw- 
backs as well as the merits of their 
methods. What a variety of responses! 
The need was more obvious than ever 
for a company-wide performance-re- 
porting device which would have a 
levelling effect on the individual differ- 
ences of the persons reporting. If we 
could develop such a device, it would 
be possible to compare the performance 
of men in similar kinds of work who 
were located in different plants or divi- 
sions of the company, even though their 
performance had been reported on by 
executives who regarded as important 
quite different criteria and whose own 
perspective and judgment varied greatly. 

Fortunately, as we have mentioned, 
United Parcel Service is engaged in 
exactly the same business in every city 
in which it operates. Though our 
plants vary in the size of their organiza- 
tions as much as 50 to 1, the same 
responsibility pattern permits execu- 
tives of one plant to be at home any- 
where in the company. In a large plant, 
one group of activities will be headed 
up by a major executive who will sub- 
divide it into numerous parts, each 
separately supervised. In a small plant, 
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the same group of tasks—though clearly 
and distinctly identified as a separate 
field—will occupy only a segment of a 
key executive’s job assignment. 

Units of the Armed Forces, though 
different from United Parcel Service in 
their size, philosophies, and missions, 
bear to each other a similar family re- 
semblance in the grouping of responsi- 
bilities. This resemblance and the fact 
that they had developed a new method 
of officer appraisal led us in our study 
of existing appraisal methods to the 
work of a new firm of industrial psycho- 
logists.* While the members of this 
firm were with the Personnel Research 
Section of the Adjutant General’s Office 
during World War II, they had par- 
ticipated in the development of a new 
scientific approach to performance 
evaluation which they called “forced 
choice.” In this approach, when a rater 
was forced to choose between two or 
more equally good or equally bad 
sounding statements, he was in effect 
being forced to report rather than rate. 
The realization of this principle caused 
these scientists to believe that they 
could extract responses which had sta- 
tistical correlation with known _per- 
formance criteria or known perform- 
ance levels. 


Forced-Choice Performance Reporting 


Because the principle of forced-choice 
performance reporting is so little under- 
stood as it applies to business and in- 
dustry, perhaps a word of explanation 
is in order here. The forced-choice 
method is complex of construction yet 
simple in principle. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, you were asked to name the 
color you favor most in neckties. You 
say “brown.” This is like a rating, for 
it is an openly expressed opinion. On 





° Eeertnn. Bellows and Henry, Inc., New York, 
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the other hand suppose you say, “Let 
me count the neckties I have bought for 
myself and see which color | have actu- 
ally chosen most often—let my separate 
choices be added up to make their own 
conclusion.” That is “forced choice” 
oversimplified. The ties add up to show 
that when you had to buy them you 
most frequently chose red. Yet you said 
brown was your favorite. So in forced- 
choice rating you are given a large 
number of close choices to make be- 
tween items that seem equally favor- 
able or equally unfavorable. Only the 
statistician knows which responses are 
most frequently used to describe better 
men and which ones are most fre- 
quently used to describe weaker men. 


Some of the objectives of the United 
Parcel Service management develop- 
ment program included the comparison 
of executive performance, the levelling 
of the effect of the rater on the rating, 
and the establishment of an independent 
bench mark against which the rater 
could check and so possibly improve 
his own judgment. We asked the con- 
sultants to work with us to see whether 
the forced-choice approach which had 
proved so successful in a vast military 
situation could be applied in an as yet 
untried industrial situation. 


For a full year, with the assistance 
of the consultants, we conducted the 
in-company research on which the 
forced-choice method is based and with- 
out which it probably would not work 
effectively. Again, a large number of 
our executives participated. It is prob- 
able that during this period so much 
attention on the part of our key people 
was focused on the quality of the work 
of our management organization; in 
other words, so much cross-checking, 
committee evaluating, reanalyzing and 
ranking was done that if no evaluation 
form had ever resulted, the time and 
expense of the research would still have 
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been profitable to us. We were, how- 
ever, able to bring the research to a 
constructive conclusion. It was this 
work which produced industry’s first 
forced-choice performance report 
(which we quickly renamed “statement 
choice” for our own use, to avoid the 
harshness of the word “forced’”). We 
had a single instrument for use, with- 
out structural variation, on all super- 
visory and executive levels and in all 
departments of the company. Statisti- 
cally, our consultants informed us, it was 
both valid and stable. It provided us 
with a single numerical index which 
indicated within limits the quality of 
the present performance of the persons 
rated. 


Uses of the Report 


The problem we were left with, how- 
ever, was how to use it as a tool to help 
us improve the quality of our manage- 
ment organization and how to make 
this somewhat mysterious statistic serve 
the reviewer and perhaps improve his 
judgment and develop his confidence in 
his judgment. 

Presuming that we had in the forced- 
choice section of our performance re- 
port what we had set out to find—a 
means of arriving at an independent 
bench mark against which to compare 
the open judgments of the reviewers— 
it remained for us to continue the ex- 
periment in use. During the four 
country-wide applications we have made 
of the forced-choice section of our 
report, we have modified it in several 
ways—most easily described by ex- 
plaining how we use it now. 

First, we use it as an important part, 
but still only a part, of our total per- 
formance reporting system. We believe 
that it causes an executive to go through 
a rigorous reflective examination of the 
performance of the person being re- 
ported upon—during which time he 
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must weigh many elements together 
until at the completion of the forced- 
choice section the rater frequently has 
tempered his own opinions. 

The forced-choice section has come 
to be used as an internal audit of the 
reviewer's own openly expressed judg- 
ment. We provide the reviewer with 
this means of checking on the weights 
and values which he places on elements 
of the performance of his men. If his 
open judgments agree with his judg- 
ment expressed through the forced- 
choice section, he can be confident that 
he weighs performance elements con- 
sistently with the best tested judgment 
in our organization. If he is not con- 
sistent with himself in the two sections 
of the report, we have the opportunity 
to detect where he is placing too much 
or too little emphasis. 


Checks and Balances 


As to the levelling effect of the forced- 
choice on the differences among re- 
viewers: Certain factors existed at first 
which caused differences among review- 
ers to persist. Lack of perspective, such 
as exists on the part of some managers 
in isolated spots or on some lower-level 
jobs, seems to affect the validity of the 
report slightly. Honest inability to see 
and to evaluate the elements of a man’s 
performance affects the report some- 
what. The “specialist” effect—that con- 
centration of thinking along one line 
which causes staff people to observe 
performance of others primarily as it 
concerns their specialty—is present to 
some degree. 

These negative effects were found to 
persist when the reports were done by 
a single person. Accordingly, we have 
adopted a system of multiple and con- 
ference reporting which seems to reduce 
these effects to a minimum. 

Our procedure is as follows: 

We ask for one report on each super- 
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visor and executive at each reviewing 
period. The plant manager must satisfy 
himself that every review is the best 
that can be obtained and one that he 
personally will stand behind. Since the 
size of our plants varies so considerably, 
we ask that one of these two procedures 
be followed. First, as would be the case 
in a very small plant, that the reviews 
be made by the plant manager himself 
employing multiple and conference re- 
views as required. Second, as would be 
the case in the larger plants, that he 
have the man’s immediate superior make 
the original report, then have the next 
superior in line report independently on 
the man on the same form, calling in 
staff specialists under certain conditions 
where they can balance the picture and 
add to the fairness of the choices and 
judgments. When this second report 
has been made, the reviewers meet to 
discuss and resolve their points of dis- 
agreement. After this, the plant manager 
reviews the report, “passes” it, refers 
it to still others for improvement, or 
calls for a discussion if he cannot agree 
generally with what has been said. In 
this way one report with a single set 
of responses results, even though several 
people have contributed to it. This 
seems to be a fairly satisfactory means 
of levelling the judgment of individuals 
and of resolving differences in judg- 
ment at the source. 

Since the forced-choice section of our 
performance report was first completed 
we have developed two new features. 
We now have, for example, three forced- 
choice scores derived from the same 
form and statistically validated, where- 
as originally we had satisfactorily vali- 
dated only the one “over-all” score. We 
have developed as one of the two features 
an indicator of a man’s potential capac- 
ity for significantly greater responsibil- 
ity. In principle, this is done by dis- 
covering the patterns of responses 
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Read each block carefully. Decide which of the statements is Most Descriptive of the 
mon as he carries on his job. Then, in the column headed Most, place an X over the letter 
which goes with the statement you choose. Next, decide which statement is Least Descriptive A 
of the man and his job performance, and, in the column headed Least, place an X over the letter x 

D 
E 


which goes with that statement. If you have any comments about your choices, write them on the 
line provided in each block. Answer every block. Only one Most and one Least should be 


marked in any block. 


® 


Familiar with all phoses of the business. 
Progressing slowly but surely 

Capable of doing more important work. 
Needs close supervision. 

Inclined io make hasty decisions. 


none>s 
& 





Should be more business-like. 

Has outstanding ability 

A natural leader. 

Some question about his health. 

Uses written reports skilfully to help in solving problems. 


Has a mechanical sense. 

Very serious-minded person. 

Has capacity for better work. 

Looks like a “comer”. 

His profanity creates a very unfavorable impression. 


| 


Co 


Doing ewvergthing possible to keep costs down. 

Knows when 15 exercise his authority and when not to. 

Unable to reic« after a hard day's work. 

People do not like to work for him 

Cannot handle several details of his job ot the some 
time 


mone>s 


® 
Most Least 
A Not willing to make decis) uns unless he has very com- 
plete inlormation 
Makes snap judgments about people 
Has not demonstrated up to now that he has the ability 
to progress further 
Very valuable in a new operction 
Good for routine supervisory job 


ao as > 


(4) 


Would be very difficult to replace 

Lets difficulties get him down 

Alert to new opportunities for the Company 

Tries to run things his own way 

Tends to delegate things which will not reflect credit 








Example 
1 


A 
B 

x 
E 











@ 


Insists on having more facts than needed in order to 
reach a sensible decision. 


His personal life has begun to affect his work. 
Can always be depended on to turn in a good job. 
Calmly discusses problems with his people 

Con moke a successful coreer for himself in U.P.S. 





® 
Most Least 
A A Avoids crises by anticipating the conditions which 

might produce them and planning for them well in 
odvance. 

Inclined to “pop of” on occasion. 

An original thinker. 

No one ever doubts his ability. 

Lacks tolerance for weakness in other people 


© 


Sometimes says the right thing at the wrong time. 
Studies work closely for possible improvements 


Confidently relies on his memory which is not alwoys 
accurate 


Gets good results from his people. 
Quick to grasp information passed on to him 





Does not get the facts necessary for making decisions 

Receives constructive criticism well 

Can definitely be promoted whenever the opportunity 
oHords itself 

Makes too many personnel changes 

He is ready to give credit to others for good work done 


Qy 
Most LEAST 
A Leoans over backwards in accepting points of view of 
his men 
Quick to size up a situation 


Coordinates the activities of all the various parts of 
the work 


Has little knowledge of the work of other departments 
Will tcke some time for him to prove his worth. 








Exuisit I 
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typical either of men definitely possess- 
ing potential or definitely lacking it and 
then analyzing the reviews on a key de- 
rived from this pattern. Though this 
score has been used for a year only, it 
has held up well during that time. It is 
of considerable importance in our or- 
ganization inventory and plays a promi- 
nent part in setting up individual devel- 
opment programs. The third score, 
which we have recently developed, meas- 
ures the man’s success in maintaining 
continuously harmonious relationships 
with others. This is not a predictive 
score, as is the score on potential, but is 
strictly a report of the tone of the man’s 
relationships in the immediate past. If 
the score is below satisfactory or if it 
fluctuates from year to year, we ques- 
tion the possible effect of others, such 
as his supervisor, on the man’s attitude, 
or the effect of his job assignment, his 
progress or lack of it, etc. 

A great deal of space has been de- 
voted here to the forced-choice section 
of our performance report (we call it 
“Statement Choice” to avoid the harsh 
word “forced”), because of the gen- 
eral interest in it and lack of available 
information about it. However, a non- 
statistical, but equally important, sec- 
tion of our report is the Appraisal and 
Development Guide which follows the 
forced-choice section and benefits from 
the clarified judgment which has been 
created in the reviewer’s mind. 


A Development Guide 


The Development Guide is a form on 
which the reviewer analyzes not so 
much how good the man is, but rather 
what is good about him and what can 
be improved. While completing this 
part of our Performance Report the 
reviewer translates his judgments into 
action terms—he crystallizes what he 
can do to assist the man in improving 
his performance, he prepares for his 
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talks with the man—for his Perform- 
ance Interview, in other words. In this 
section the reviewer is asked to analyze 
two kinds of results—those which op- 
eration or other types of records and 
reports may indicate but which may 
sometimes be affected by causes other 
than the man’s performance; and those 
results which may have been brought 
about by the efforts of the man himself. 
It asks the reviewer to judge separately 
the man’s knowledge of the job and his 
judgment concerning it. It asks him to 
estimate the man’s drive on the one 
hand and his planning and organizing 
ability on the other. It asks for an 
estimate of the man’s personality, which 
often reveals the reviewer’s attitude 
toward him. As the last factor in the 
series, it asks for an estimate of one of 
the most important qualities of the lot, 
the man’s teaching ability and his 
ability to develop subordinates. 


The Reviewer's Appraisal 


By this time, the reviewer has 
analyzed his man from many angles and 
has made a great many fragmentary de- 
cisions about his performance. He is 
now asked to estimate his total value, 
all things considered, to the company. 
He is asked what has been done and 
what can be done to improve his per- 
formance and his value. 

With the completion of the Super- 
visory and Executive Performance Re- 
port a typical page of which is shown 
as Exhibit I,* we have accomplished 
the first three of six steps in our per- 
formance evaluation process. These 
first three steps are (1) the completion 
of the forced-choice reporting device, 
(2) the Development Guide and (3) 
the Reviewer’s Appraisal (all things 
considered). After this combination of 


* This six-page form is reproduced in AMA’s 
Rating Employee and Supervisory Performance: 
‘ of Merit-Rating Techniques, pp. 182- 

.—Eb. 
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devices has been completed, a process 
of combined individual evaluation, 
group performance analysis and or- 
ganization development planning called 
“organization audits” follows. Through- 
out this second phase of our program 
the last three steps of our evaluation 
process are employed. These steps are 
(4) the conference analysis of indivi- 
dual Performance Histories which com- 
pare elements of an individual’s per- 
formance year by year, (5) the com- 
parison of performance and “potential” 
curves for organizational groups with 
country-wide performance curves and 
(6) ranking of members of organiza- 
tional units. 

When all this has been accomplished 
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we are well prepared to go into our 
performance interviewing, individual 
coaching, job rotation, and group train- 
ing with a fair certainty that we are 
acting on a sound foundation of fact. 
In this first of two parts of our de- 
scription of the United Parcel Service 
Organization Inventory, Planning, and 
Development program, we have covered 
only the basic inventory procedure. In 
the March issue of PERSONNEL, the 
second part of our report will cover 
further evaluation techniques plus our 
Planning, Programming and Develop- 
ment methods. This second part will 
attempt to show how the whole program 
is integrated into the natural flow of 
management action and decision. 


Getting Results from Conferences 


LOUIS A. ALLEN 


Training Administrator Koppers Company, Inc. 


How can supervisory groups be trained to think problems through in a logical 


and precise manner? 


This step-by-step description of the problem-solving con- 


ference presents some practical suggestions for obtaining group agreement on 
the basic premises of the problem under consideration, for presenting and review- 
ing the facts of the case, and deciding upon a definite course of action which the 


group members approve and accept. 


YOU'VE GOT A NEW PROGRAM. It will 
cost a lot of money. Perhaps both 
your reputation and your shirt are 
staked on its success. What is the best 
way to make sure that it will work? 
Possibly it is a matter of introducing 
job evaluation or work simplification. 
Perhaps it is a suggestion system or 
supervisor's manual. Or it may be a 
program for handling discipline. How 
can you make your program click up 
and down the line? Let’s take it for 
granted you have the top man’s go- 


ahead signal. He’s just as anxious to 
have your program work as you are. 
The die is cast. Should you start by 
issuing orders, directives and plans of 
procedure to all concerned? Or is 
there a more effective method? 

There is. Alert managements have 
discovered that arbitrary command is 
not the most effective method of get+ 
ting the entire working force behind a 
plant-wide program. The theme that 
seems to run behind the most success- 
ful programs is this: When group ac- 
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tion is necessary, the most effective 
action results when the group that is 
held responsible for carrying out a 
policy or procedure also has an oppor- 
tunity to participate in its development. 
The truth of this is obvious. Suppose 
your problem is discipliné. You can 
order a supervisor to be less caustic in 
the way he reprimands employees, and 
you will get compliance of a sort be- 
cause you hold the whip of authority. 
However, the order will not remove the 
reason for the supervisor’s poor han- 
dling of his disciplinary problems. 
But what happens if you can help 
that same supervisor understand the 
need for good human relations to the 
point that he tells you he feels it is a 
good idea to adopt a reasonable atti- 
tude when reprimanding? This puts 
the shoe on the other foot. Since it is 
now his idea, you can be sure he will 
do everything he can to comply with it. 
And there is even more than that to 
this idea of participation: Unconscious- 
ly the supervisor feels that carrying out 
your idea will make you look good; 
but if he carries out his own idea, that 
builds up his prestige. All of which 
might not add any stars to his heavenly 
crown—but it is certainly an effective 
spur to make him want to carry out 
any program he has helped develop. 


TWO PREREQUISITES FOR PROBLEM 
SOLVING 


But there are dangers in coming out 
cold and asking any group to help 
decide how a new program or procedure 


should be set up. Supervisors must 
have two heavy guns in their artillery 
before they can attack a problem and 
come up with the best answer in the 
shortest possible time. 


1. Information 


We weigh and evaluate our problems 
in light of the facts we have. If we 
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want supervisors to participate in set- 
ting up a program, we must be sure 
that they have all the available facts 
first. 

One plant superintendent called in a 
group of his supervisors to get their 
help in working out a plan for cutting 
down direct labor costs. To his sur- 
prise, an undercurrent of opposition 
to the whole idea began to manifest 
itself. After an hour of fruitless de- 
bate, the superintendent suddenly real- 
ized that most of the group thought 
supervision was included in direct 
labor costs. This looked like a not-too- 
subtle method of getting supervisors 
to agree to a freeze in merit increases. 
Startled, the superintendent — back- 
tracked. He took thirty minutes to 
explain just what he meant by direct 
labor. Each supervisor was helped to 
determine exactly what job classifica- 
tions in his production center were 
direct labor. Then the group was able 
to go on to a workable solution to the 
problem. The first requirement is that 
all who participate in the discussion of 
a common problem must have all of 
the same facts. 


2. Logical Reasoning 


Even if all are in possession of the 
same set of facts, it would not be sur- 
prising if a dozen people were to come 
up with almost that number of different 
answers to a problem. The reason, of 
course, is that each individual who 
analyzes the facts is influenced as much 
by emotion, bias and prejudice as by 
logic. The remedy is to train super- 
visors to recognize these pitfalls and 
to come to a decision by following 
clear and consistent rules of logic. If 
this reasoning process can be carried 
on in groups, decisions are more likely 
to be both valid and uniform because 
each member of the group will act as 
a censor and critic for all other mem- 
bers. 
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How can the supervisory group be 
trained to think problems through in 
a logical and precise manner? One 
answer that works is to organize all 
management personnel—from first-line 
foremen on up—into conference groups 
of from 12 to 15 men each. After they 
are fully informed of the facts of the 
situation, and with a competent con- 
ference leader guiding the discussion, 
these groups work out for themselves 
such general problems as_ handling 
grievances, cost control, disciplining, 
merit rating, methods improvement, and 
others of similar scope. 

Intelligent leadership of these groups 
is based on the principle that the steps 
in logical thinking must follow a defi- 
nite sequence. Though these steps are 
not guaranteed to lead the conference 
group to the right answer every time, 
they will uncover the best answer in 
light of the available facts. This is 


how the process of logical group think- 
ing works: 


FIVE STEPS IN PROBLEM SOLVING 


After the general nature of the prob- 
lem is known, there are five steps to 
the problem-solving sequence. Since it 
is important that everybody in the con- 
ference group agree on the basic prem- 
ises, the first procedure is to present or 
review facts of the case. 


Step 1: What Are the Facts? 


Before we can solve any problem, 
we must know the facts of the situation. 
This means that we must screen out 
opinions, emotional reactions and hear- 
say. What we want is cold, hard facts. 

The best way to get the facts is by 
finding the answers to the questions: 
Why? How? What? Where? When? 
and Who? 

Suppose a high proportion of griev- 
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step in the plant. This sends the in- 
direct labor costs skyrocketing. The 
superintendent has an idea that the 
foremen are doing too much “bawling 
out” and not enough real disciplining. 
To set the stage for their own solution 
of the problem, he arranges for con- 
ferences on the topic, “How Can We 
Eliminate Grievances?” 

The general nature of the problem is 
known. The purpose of the conference 
is clear. Now the confe-ence leader 
has the job of digging out the facts the 
conference group needs as a basis for 
discussion. He begins by boiling down 
the mass of information available with 
the blowtorch of the first question: 
What? 

What is the situation on grievances 
in the plant? Does the record of griev- 
ances show a high proportion of “per- 
sonal” grievances against certain su- 
pervisors? Has the number of griev- 
ances shown an up or down trend dur- 
ing the past several years? What re- 
sults are revealed by attitude surveys? 
What comments are available from the 
union steward or business agent? From 
key management people? What is the 
record on labor turnover and absentee- 
ism by departments? Does this seem 
to have any relationship to grievances 
which reached the first step or higher? 

The other questions point to further 
areas which are rich in pertinent facts. 

Where are most grievances pre- 
sented? In which departments do they 
get past the first step most frequently? 

When did the situation develop? 
Does the season of the year have any- 
thing to do with it? Does time of day 
have any bearing on the number or 
severity of grievances? 

Who is affected by poor handling of 
grievances? Do the effects go into the 
supervisory group or higher? Can any 
person or group be isolated as key 


ances has been getting past the first factors in the situation? 
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The conference leader summarizes 
the facts for the conference members by 
a preview sent out to them before the 
meeting. The preview will start think- 
ing and discussion and help the indi- 
vidual members of the group prepare 
for effective participation. 

After the meeting has been opened, 
the conference leader presents all the 
facts to the group. He uses charts, 
pictures, the slap-on board, and other 
visual aids as available. 

A few minutes of discussion will pro- 
vide answers to questions and clear up 
uncertain points. Primed with a fairly 
uniform level of information on the 
topic, the group can now define its prob- 
lem with considerable precision. 


Step 2: Define the Problem 


Before we can solve any problem, 
we must know what it is. By writing 
our definition of the problem on a 
paper chart and placing it in view, we 
are putting up a fence which will limit 
the area which our analysis will cover. 

In our example, suppose the group 
narrows down the topic from the gen- 
eral question “How Can We Eliminate 
Grievances?” to the more specific prob- 
lem, “How Can Management Men 
Reprimand Subordinates Most Effec- 
tively?” 

This procedure of defining the real 
problem is vital. Logical thinking is 
possible only when we recognize the 
problem to be solved and then stick to 
that problem until we have the solu- 
tion. In this way thinking becomes 
purposeful—a process of sifting the 
facts and sticking stubbornly to the 
point until we arrive at our conclusion. 

But everything is not crystal clear 
in our definition. Exactly what do we 
mean by “management men?” by “re- 
primand?” by “effectively?” Some 
might include only executives in “man- 
agement men.” A person discussing the 
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case with that understanding would 
come to a different conclusion from 
the man who thought that management 
included everybody from first-line fore- 
man to plant manager. We make sure 
that each word in the problem means 
the same thing to everybody by asking 
the group to define all terms which 
might be misunderstood. 

If, for instance, the conference leader 
writes on the paper chart the group’s 
definition of “management men” as “any 
persons in the plant who are directly 
or indirectly responsible for the work 
of others,” we have the interpretation 
and understanding we require before 
we begin the analysis of the problem. 


Step 3: Analyze the Problem 


The conference group is now pre- 
pared to sort out the facts which apply 
directly to the problem as defined. 

It is possible for the conference 
leader to call for solution at this point. 
But if he does, he will be short-chang- 
ing the group, for before a workable 
agreement can be reached, each mem- 
ber must be helped to examine the 
issues involved. 

The conference leader’s objective now 
is to draw out the conflicts in the think- 
ing of the group and to help the indi- 
vidual members work out their dif- 
ferences. 

For example, there may be disagree- 
ment as to whether the business agent 
of the union will present a formal griev- 
ance if an hourly employee is repri- 
manded under certain conditions. The 
group must be given an opportunity 
to discuss such factors before possible 
solutions are charted. 

The best way to make provision for 
such discussion and analysis is by get- 
ting the conflicting factors out before 
the group. This is done by developing 
charts with carefully selected headings 
such as “Advantages” and “Obstacles” ; 
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or “Strong Points in our Present Pro- 
cedures” and “Weaknesses that Should 
be Corrected.” 

For instance, in the problem “How 
Can Management Men Reprimand Sub- 
ordinates Most Effectively?” the presen- 
tation of facts will have made obvious 
the need for a more effective method 
of reprimanding. The advantages will 
be summed up under the “Advantages” 
chart and most of the analysis will be 
devoted to developing, on the “Ob- 
stacles” chart, the factors that may 
stand in the way of effective reprimand- 
ing. 


Step 4: What Are the Possible Solutions? 


Now we can consider all possible 
solutions in light of the facts and subse- 
quent analysis of the problem. An open- 
minded attitude is essential. It is man- 


datory that we forget bias and precon- 


ceptions so that no possible solution 
will be discarded until it has been 
weighed and found wanting. 


Here again we can make use of the 
questions What? Where? When? 
Who? In fact, it will have become 
obvious by this time that the habit of 
asking these questions when discussing 
any fact or statement is most helpful to 
clear thinking. 

We find possible solutions in re- 
sponse to such questions as these: 

What is the best approach in reprimand- 

—. 

Where is the best place to do the repri- 

manding ? 


When should we reprimand? 
Who should do the reprimanding? 


As an example, the following possible 
courses of action might be suggested 
by the group: 

1. Ask the training department to de- 
velop a course on procedures for repri- 
manding. 

. Request the plant manager to approve 
inclusion of the procedure for repri- 
manding in the supervisor’s manual 
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after the training course has been 
completed. 

. Have each supervisor keep a written 
record of infractions, reprimands and 
action taken. The form of these rec- 
ords should be discussed during the 
training series on the subject. 


Step 5: What Action Shall We Take? 


This brings the conference group to 
the last step, “What Action Shall We 
Take?” Here is the payoff, for unless 
we do something about the possible 
solutions, we will simply be burying 
our work with the chart paper. 

The group must agree upon the best 
course of action from among the pos- 
sible solutions offered. This means that 
the possibilities must be boiled down 
by subjecting them to the heat of 
What? Where? When? Who? Sup- 
pose the group considers the first sug- 
gestion in light of these questions: 


1. Ask the training department to work 
out a course on reprimanding. 
What kind of course? 
Where will it be done? 
When will it be started? Completed? 
Who will be asked to help? 
Who will be responsible? 
This leads to a more specific state- 
ment of the first item: 


1. We need a step-by-step procedure to 
follow when reprimanding  subordi- 
nates. This conference group requests 
that the plant superintendent appoint 
a committee to work with the training 
director in drawing up such a course. 
We suggest that the best information 
available both inside and outside the 
company be used as a basis for the 
course. The course should be com- 
pleted in time for presentation and 
discussion to all management members 
before the Spring line goes into pro- 
duction. The training director will be 
responsible for reporting back to this 
conference group in two weeks. 

When the remaining steps have been 


completed in this fashion, the confer- 
ence group will have outlined a definite 
program which will have the active 
support of every man who participated 
in its formulation. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


This approach is not a panacea for 
all problems in the plant. Like any 
other management tool, it must be 
handled carefully and with a keen 
awareness of where it can fit best into 
the over-all picture. Careful screening 
is required to set up problems for dis- 
cussion that can ke handled by the 
participating groups. Adequate infor- 
mation must be presented beforehand if 
the analysis and plan of action are to 
be based on rock-hard facts. The con- 
ference leader must be thoroughly 
trained, so that he can keep the group 
moving consistently toward the final 
plan of action. If remarks about the 
“debating society” begin to make the 
rounds, it is time to check up on the 
mechanics of the program. 
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The ultimate success of a conference 
program of this type depends largely 
upon the wholehearted endorsement and 
support of top management. The su- 
pervisory group may come up with well- 
formulated thinking and recommenda- 
tions, but they will not get much far- 
ther than the chart paper unless the 
top men in the organization have faith 
in the intelligence and ability of their 
people. 

There have been convincing demon- 
strations that this procedure pays off 
in dollars and cents. Where competi- 
tion is keen and margins close, top 
management is beginning to discover 
that it has vast, untapped resources in 
the experience, enterprise and know- 
how of its employees. Evaluated both 
in terms of ideals and profits, de- 
mocracy in business pays off. 


Protecting Executive Health 


THE ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF CLEVELAND recently surveyed twenty-five typical 
employers to find out what they are doing to check on executive health. Here 
are some of the findings, as reported in the Association’s Newsletter: 

Company A: Annual physical examination for executives, who may go to their 
own or the company doctor. The bill is submitted to the company. There is a 
maximum of $50, but if over, the company may pay. The executive does not have 
to submit the doctor’s report. The company goes on the theory that the individual 
will voluntarily tell if anything is radically wrong with him. The policy was 
initiated in 1947. 

Company B: Physical examination is annual. The executive goes to his own or 
the company doctor. The bill is paid by the employer. The doctor fills out a form 
supplied by the company and mails it to the president, who regards it as con- 
fidential. If anything is radically wrong with the individual, the company decides 
what to do. 

Company C: Annual physical examination for all employees. The compan 
doctor makes examinations by appointment at the plant, which has X-Ray and 
other necessary equipment. The report is confidential between the doctor and the 
employee unless something is radically wrong, in which case the doctor informs 
management. The company assumes all costs. 
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The Analysis of 
Promotional Opportunities*® 


HERBERT A. SIMON 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Much has been said of the desirability of maintaining an adequate reservoir of 
potential executives and other key personnel for upgrading within the organiza- 
tion. But what is an “adequate” supply? How can management make a realistic 
estimate of its long-range demand for replacements at upper levels and determine 
now whether it may be “caught short” at some time in the future or is grooming 


some men on false hopes? 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATORS and _ busi- 


ness executives are becoming increas- 


ingly aware of the value of long-range 


_ planning for the development and re- 
_ placement of executives and other key 


' study of 


personnel. In general, the principal 
technique that has been used in such 
planning has been a position-by-position 
the potential replacements 
available to fill the higher executive 
levels. attention has also been 
given to the establishment of “training” 


Some 


_ positions where promising juniors could 


understudy and prepare themselves for 
larger responsibilities. 

These techniques have considerable 
value in providing potential executive 
material for a period of three or five 
years ahead. For longer time-spans it 
seems hardly useful to talk in terms of 
specific replacements for specific posi- 
tions. Still, organizations are long-lived 
creatures (at least this is true of suc- 
cessful organizations), and there would 
appear to be considerable value in hav- 


* The methods for analyzing promotion policies pre- 
sented here were first described in Public Ad- 
ministration, by Herbert A. Simon, Donald W. 
Smithburg, and Victor A. Thompson, Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc.. New York, 1950. 
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The method outlined here for analyzing promotional 
opportunities is both simple and practical. 


ing techniques that could be used to 
analyze in a rough way not merely the 
availability of immediate replacements 
for executives, but the general adequacy 
of the job structure and promotional 
system in providing an adequate pool 
of potential high-level and middle-level 
talent. It is the purpose of this dis- 
cussion to suggest some specific, simple 
techniques for making such studies. 
Application of these techniques to a 
particular organization might reveal, 
for example, that opportunities for pro- 
motion were so inadequate as to cause 
excessive turnover rates for the abler 
young employees. On the other hand, 
analysis might reveal that the number 
of employees with particular qualifica- 
tions being brought into the organiza- 
tion were so few as to require too rapid 
promotions with too little experience, 
or promotion of too many mediocre 
men. 


Identifying the Career Groups 


Let us consider a group of jobs in 
an organization (a) that are arranged 
by level (in terms of authority rela- 
tions, rank, or salary), and (b) such 
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that openings at each level are normally 
filled by promotion from the next lower 
level, and jobs at the lowest level from 
outside. For example, we might con- 
sider the professional jobs in the engi- 
neering department of a firm. If it 
were normal practice to bring in junior 
engineers at the lowest level, and to fill 
the higher jobs in the department by 
promotion, then these jobs would form 
a group of the kind we are considering. 
In order to have a name for such a 
group of jobs, we will call it a “career 
group.” 

Normally, the employees of an entire 
firm or plant will form not one, but 
many career groups. There may be one 
career group, for example, consisting 
of women in assembly work at the 
operative and first supervisory levels; 
another consisting of accounting de- 
partment employees; another of semi- 
skilled and skilled machine operators; 
and so forth. Each of these groups will 
have its lowest level—although the 
lowest level for, say, the engineering 
group may be above (in salary and 
rank) even the highest level of the 
assembly group. This lowest level in 
each group will be the point at which 
employees are normally recruited from 
outside—the “point of entry,” so to 
speak. 

Of course the separation between the 
different career groups will not always 
be watertight. For example, the lowest 
positions in the engineering group may 
in some cases be filled by young gradu- 
ate engineers, in other cases by promo- 
tion of experienced draftsmen. In prac- 
tice, it will not usually be difficult to 
separate, on a common-sense basis, the 
principal career groups in the organiza- 
tion by studying the normal recruitment 
and promotion practices. Where a 
particular class of positions may be 
filled through two or more distinct 


channels (as in the case of junior 
engineering positions mentioned above) 
it will usually be best to consider this 
class the lowest level in a separate 
career group. 

Each career group will ordinarily 
form a pyramid. That is, there will be 
a relatively large number of jobs at 
each of the lower levels, and fewer at 
each of the succeeding upper levels. 
Let us consider, for example, the sim- 
plest case of a “line” organization, 
with a span of control of four, and 
with a policy of promotion from the 
ranks. In such an organization our 
career group might consist of 800 
operatives, 200 first-line supervisors, 50 
second-line supervisors, 12 third-line 
supervisors, three fourth-line super- 
visors, and one fifth-line supervisor. 

However, the lowest level in a career 
group will not always be the most 
numerous. In a research department 
of a chemical firm, for example, there 
may be a relatively small number of 
junior chemists, a larger number of 
research workers at each of several 
intermediate levels, and then a tapering 
of the pyramid as the supervisory and 
executive levels are reached. Table I 
shows some typical forms of career 
groups. The first has a broad base with 
a span of control of about four; the 
second is similar, but with a span of 
control of two; the third has the “in- 
verted beet” shape of a typical profes- 
sional career group. 


Table |! 


Some TypicaL CAREER Groups 


Number of Positions 


(2) (3) 

Vv 3 32 14 
IV 64 80 
Ill 129 240 
II 257 480 
I 518 186 
TOTAL 1000 1000 


Level 








Factors Affecting 
Promotional Opportunities 


The promotional opportunities of the 

employees in any career group depend 
principally upon: (1) the rate of growth 
(or decline) of the organization, (2) 
the shape of the career pyramid (in 
particular, how rapidly the number of 
jobs at each level decreases toward the 
top), (3) the number of appointments 
that are made from outside the group, 
rather than by promotion from within, 
and (4) the average length of time that 
employees serve in positions at any 
given level. The fourth variable de- 
| pends, in turn, on (a) the average age 
_ at which appointments are made to each 
level and (b) the average age at which 
' employees at and above a given level 
_ are separated from the organization by 
' retirement, resignation (including pro- 
' motions to jobs outside the group), 
' death, or dismissal. 
' When these facts are known for any 
_ organization, it is possible to estimate 
' what percentage of the employees ap- 
| pointed at the lowest level in a career 
' ladder will reach any given higher level 
' before they are separated from the or- 
» ganization. The method of carrying 
' out the calculations can best be de- 
_ scribed by working through some actual 
illustrations. 
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How the Calculations Are Made 


Let us consider the first career group 
in Table I, and calculate, under certain 
assumptions, the chances of an employee 
who enters at the lowest level reaching 
the third level. We suppose that em- 
ployees on the average enter the group 
at age 25; that the average age at which 
we wish to promote employees to level 
III is 35; and that the average age at 
separation is 55. We assume also that 
the group is expected to remain about 
the same size. 

Since the average length of service 
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in the organization is 30 years, 1/30 
of the 1,000 employees, or 33 employees 
must be brought into the group at the 
bottom each year. Since there are 62 
jobs at level III and above, and since 
the average length of service above 
this level is 20 years, 1/20 of the 62 
employees or about 3 employees, must 
be promoted to this level each year. 
Hence the chance of any new employee 
at the bottom reaching the third level or 
above before separation is about 3/33 
or one chance in eleven. 

In Table II there are assembled the 
results of similar calculations for vari- 
ous assumptions about the career 
groups shown in Table I. By compar- 
ing assumptions A and B, for example, 
for the first career group, we see that 
by increasing from 35 to 40 the “nor- 
mal” or average age at promotion to 
level III, we will increase by one-third 
the number of employees who can in 
time expect to reach that level. 


Application to Policy Questions 


Such comparisons permit us to face 
up to the basic policy issues in pro- 
motion. Are 10 per cent or more of 
our new employees potentially promot- 
able to the third level? If not, we have 
to accept either the alternative of pro- 
moting men by the time they reach age 
35, or, if we feel they will not be suf- 
ficiently experienced, of promoting 
some men whom we do not feel are 
fully competent. 

Comparison of assumptions A and C 
shows how we can assess the effect of a 
change in retirement policy upon pro- 
motional opportunities. If the average 
age at separation is reduced, we have 
to accept the alternative of promoting 
at earlier ages, being less selective in 
our promotions, or some combination 
of these. The analysis not only gives 
us these qualitative answers, but also 
tells us how much. 
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As a final illustration, let us examine 
an “up-or-out” promotion policy, such 
as is sometimes applied in the armed 
forces, in some universities, and in a 


few business organizations. A universi- 
ty, for example, may follow the policy 
that after a man has served six years 
as an assistant professor, he must either 
be promoted or dismissed. Let us sup- 
pose that it is desired to have the fol- 
lowing distribution of faculty by rank: 
professors, 40 per cent; associate pro- 
fessors, 30 per cent; assistant profes- 
sors, 30 per cent. We assume further 
that persons at the rank of associate pro- 
fessor and above serve, on the average, 
20 years before separation. In a faculty 
of 100 members, five assistant pro- 
fessors (1/6 of 30) will have to be re- 
placed each year, since service at this 
rank is limited to six years. An average 
of 3.5 promotions will be made each 
year to the rank of associate professor 


(1/20 of 70). Hence, seventy per cent 
of the assistant professors can look 
forward to promotion—the rest had bet- 
ter be on the watch for other jobs. 
(This example has been obviously over- 
simplified by omitting consideration of 
resignations at the assistant rank, and 
appointments from outside at higher 
ranks. ) 

Perhaps enough examples have been 
given to indicate the possible applica- 
tions of the technique, and its use in 
analyzing questions of personnel policy. 
Some further observations will be found 
in the reference cited in the footnote. 
The author is not aware of actual ap- 
plications that have been made of these 
methods, except in connection with the 
“up-or-out” policy for senior officers 
in the Army and Navy. He would wel- 
come information about applications, if 
any have been made, in industrial or- 
ganizations. 





Arbitration Under the Labor Contract 
— Its Nature, Function and Use 
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No aspect of industrial relations is the subject of more controversy or misunder- 
standing than is the arbitral process. But it is the parties themselves, and not the 
arbitrator, who fix the rules and who determine the kind of arbitration they will 


get, declares the author. 


Here is a comprehensive discussion of the nature of 
arbitration—how it comes about, who makes the rules and controls its operations; 


and of the function of arbitration under the labor contract. 


A SPARROW AND A CANARY were carrying 
on a heated argument as to whose call 
was the more pleasant. Said the spar- 
row, “Most people like to hear my 
merry ‘chirp, chirp’ when they awaken 
in the morning.” “Ah, but people like 
far better my trilling call of light 
and sweetness” insisted the canary. The 
area of disagreement being so wide- 
spread, they agreed to submit their dis- 
pute to the first member of the animal 
kingdom that came along. It happened 
' to be a donkey. After hearing the con- 
tentions and arguments of each, and 
_ after careful deliberation and much 
_ opinionating, the donkey awarded that 
in his judgment the sparrow’s call was 
the more pleasant one. The canary was 
crestfallen at the decision. Nothing that 
the sparrow said could soften its im- 
pact. Upon leaving, the canary, who 
felt that a grave injustice had been done 
him, said, “What makes me so angry is 
not that I lost the case, but that I was 
fool enough to submit it to the first 
jackass that came along!” 

Of course, rational disputes between 
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management and labor under a collec- 
tive bargaining contract are less adven- 
titious, both in subject matter and in 
the selection of the arbitration tribunal. 
At least, you would expect them to be. 
Yet, even in this arena, the umpire’s lot 
is not a very happy one. He is either 
accused of being a “compromiser” or 
blasphemed as an officious outsider who 
takes it upon himself to act as an “in- 
dustrial statesman.” How he got to be 
“umpire,” and under whose “rules” he 
acted, seem beside the point. 

The arbitrator has become the center 
of attraction. The midnight oil is burn- 
ing in the research laboratories to de- 
termine how and why he thinks and acts 
as he does. Tomes are being written on 
his ratio decidendi. He is being dis- 
sected and catalogued. Seemingly astute 
representatives of parties box score his 
awards and figure his batting average— 
without reference to the merits of his 
decisions. A checklist of “wins” and 
“losses” becomes their “Baedeker” to 
labor arbitration. Then, to top it off, de- 
pending upon which party loses a par- 
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ticular case, the arbitrator is alternately 
condemned as an outside third party 
who doesn’t have “to meet a payroll” or 
one who “never punched a time clock.” 

Unfortunately, the spleen of the loser 
doesn’t stop at the arbitrator. It infects 
the whole system of arbitration. To 
some people, arbitration is looked upon 
as an evil appendage to collective bar- 
gaining; to others, as a speculative and 
haphazard venture. The workings of ar- 
bitration seem a mystery to them. Fo- 
cusing their attention upon the arbitra- 
tor, they ignore the objective factors 
and criteria that make up the arbitral 
process. Strange as it may seem, the 
parties themselves, not the arbitrator, 
make up these criteria and fix the rules. 
At least, they have the power to do so, 
from which alone flows the arbitrator’s 
authority. Instead of properly exercising 
this power, by default or through negli- 
gence, they take refuge in personal 
criticism. 

What this power is and how it may 
be exercised will be discussed under the 
following points: 

I. The nature of arbitration—i.e. 
how it comes about, who makes 
the rules and controls its opera- 
tion; 

. The function of arbitration under 
the labor contract, i.e. what pur- 
poses it serves and how it op- 
erates. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
foregoing points will be discussed pri- 
marily in relation to grievances and dis- 
putes arising under a contract, during 
its term. Principally, the aim is to find 
out how arbitration works in interpret- 
ing and applying agreed upon contract 
clauses. Emphasis will be placed upon 
the objective factors and criteria which 
make up the arbitral process. These are 
the tools that govern the function of ar- 
bitration under the contract. 
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Then, with a fuller knowledge of the 


tools of arbitration, the errors of arbi- 
tration may be corrected and the “evils” 
of arbitrators exorcised. 


1. The Nature of Arbitration 


As a starting point, let us compare 
arbitration with court action. Both have 
long been recognized by law, custom 
and usage, as parallel systems for dis- 
pensing justice. In many respects, both 
structurally and in matters of substance, 
the two systems are alike. 

Under each system, parties submit an 
existing dispute to a judge, looking 
toward a final determination. Under 
each system the adjudging tribunal is 
the trier of the facts and the law. Each 
tribunal is held to the highest degree of 
integrity and impartiality. A fair hear- 
ing, upon reasonable notice, and free 
from fraud, corruption or undue influ- 
ence, must be accorded. Full opportu- 
nity must be allowed to present one’s 
case and introduce evidence. Each party 
may examine and cross-examine wit- 
nesses. Where the claim or defense 
is predicated on a contractual right, es- 
tablished principles of contract con- 
struction and interpretation are em- 
ployed. In each system a binding deci- 
sion is rendered—by the court or the ar- 
bitrator. Subject to the rules of the sys- 
tem, the decision is final and enforce- 
able. 

These apparent similarities between 
arbitration and court action, however, 
have obscured the two basic differences 
between them. They are: 


1. The voluntary principle of arbitra- 
tion which makes it essentially in- 
dependent of court action; and 

. The private nature of arbitration, 
whereby the parties themselves ex- 
ercise or retain essential control 
over their system, as distinct from 
the public nature of court action. 
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These two basic differences materially 
distinguish the arbitration system from 
the court system. 

It is in the proper exercise of the first 
principle and in the appropriate appli- 
cation of the second, that the funda- 
mental safeguards, usually associated 
with systems for dispensing justice, are 
to be found. In these two distinguishing 
principles reside the power of the con- 
tracting parties and the authority and 
role of the arbitrator under the labor 
contract. From them flow the function 
of arbitration under the various types 
of clauses and their uses to serve the 
needs of the parties. Let us examine 
these two fundamental differences. 


The Voluntary Principle of Arbitration 


The collective bargaining agreement 
sets forth the rights and obligations of 
the parties with respect to the manage- 


ment of the enterprise and the working 
conditions of its employees. Like other 
business agreements, these obligations 
and rights are firm commitments, mu- 
tually binding and legally enforceable. 
When a dispute arises between the com- 
pany and its employees over the inter- 
pretation, application or alleged viola- 
tion of agreement terms and conditions, 


_ the aggrieved party may take the other 


to court for a determination of the dis- 
pute. Except in a few specific instances, 
whereby state law arbitration of certain 
industrial disputes is made compulsory," 
neither party can compel the other to go 
to arbitration. In every state, either un- 
der the common law or by statute, the 
parties may, if they mutually agree, 
forego their right to go to court. They 
may agree voluntarily to go to arbitra- 
tion instead. 


The voluntary agreement of parties to 


1As in certain disputes involving public utilities— 
Florida, Indiana, Massachusetts, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Wis- 
consin, North Dakota, 
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substitute arbitration for court action 
has long been preserved. Under the 
common law, the courts refrained from 
granting specific performance of an 
agreement to arbitrate. This rule still 
prevails in many states today. The 
agreement is nonetheless deemed legal, 
and damages arising from its breach 
may be sought. Even where the parties 
began the arbitration, either party could, 
in the absence of the perpetration of a 
fraud, withdraw from the proceedings 
at any stage up to the rendering of the 
award. 

Existing state laws have not materi- 
ally changed the voluntary nature of ar- 
bitration. In many instances, they have 
provided legal machinery to enforce ar- 
bitration agreements and expedite pro- 
ceedings thereunder. Although in some 
instances arbitration has become a form 
of judicial proceeding auxiliary to court 
action, its independence as a system has 
been almost universally maintained. 

In about half of the states today, a 
written agreement to submit an existing 
dispute to arbitration is enforceable by 
the courts.” In appropriate cases, spe- 
cific performance of the agreement to 
arbitrate will be granted. In others, the 
attempted court action, that is contrary 
to the agreement, may be enjoined. In a 
number of states,” a written agreement 
to submit to arbitration future disputes 
that may arise between the parties dur- 
ing the term of the agreement is also en- 
forceable by the court. The United 
States Arbitration Statute, on its face, 
excepts arbitration of labor disputes 
from the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Courts. However, recent court interpre- 
2The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports: Where 

one party does not appear, the decision is not bind- 
ing in over 40 states and the District of Colum- 
bia—Bulletin 908-16, footnote page 123. This may 


be where no prior court application is made to 
enforce the agreement to arbitrate. 

*California, Connecticut, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. In several 
other states, by court construction: Washington, 
Minnesota, Colorado. 
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tations have narrowed this restriction.‘ 
Today, a party may be stayed from us- 
ing the Federal Courts to decide a labor 
dispute if there is a legally binding 
agreement to go to arbitration, valid in 
the state whose laws govern the contract 
or submission agreement. Arbitration 
as an independent system for dispensing 
justice is thus recognized and protected. 

Since the agreement to arbitrate is a 
voluntary act of the parties, it may, by 
their mutual consent, be canceled or 
voided. Where one party questions the 
validity of an agreement to go to arbi- 
tration, the court may be called upon to 
decide that issue. If it is found that the 
parties did not agree to go to arbitra- 
tion or that the alleged agreement was 
induced by fraud or coercion, it will 
not be enforced. The voluntary nature 
of arbitration is thus safeguarded. 


Recent Developments 


Attention must, however, be called to 
recent tendencies of parties and the 
courts to circumscribe in some respects 
the independence of the arbitral system. 

For a long time, parties have recog- 
nized that arbitration expedited the 
final determination of a dispute. This 
is one of its principal virtues—namely, 
that arbitration is free from the intrica- 
cies and delays of court action. This 
virtue stems directly from accepting 
and maintaining the independence of 
arbitration from court action. Yet it is 
to be noted that parties are with in- 
creasing frequency resorting to court 
action to compel or avoid compliance 
with the arbitration clause of their con- 
tract. 


See UOPWA, CIO v. Monumental Life Insurance 
Company, U. S. District Court, Eastern District 
Pennsylvania, February 9, 1950. 

See also: Donahue v. Susquehanna Collieries Co., 
138 F. 2d 3; Watkins v. Hudson Coal Co., 151 F. 
2d 311—where the Circuit Court held the arbi- 
tration act did preclude granting a stay of action. 
he Arbitration Journal, American Arbitration 
Association, Volume 5, No, 1, 1950, pp 68-69. 
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The courts, in some jurisdictions, 
are likewise contributing to this de- 
velopment. They are more and more 
exercising an enlarged general super- 
visory control over arbitration and ar- 
bitrator’s awards in labor cases. 

Thus, in one case, the state’s highest 
court, by a divided vote, denied the 
union’s application for arbitration of 
a disputed contract provision. The 
agreement provided for arbitration of 
“any dispute . as to meaning, 
performance, non-performance or ap- 
plication of the provisions of this agree- 
ment.” The majority of the court 
found their own interpretation of the 
disputed provision so clear to them- 
selves that they held any other inter- 
pretation untenable. “If the meaning 


of the provision of the contract sought 
to be arbitrated is beyond dispute,” said 
the court, “there cannot be anything 


to arbitrate, and the contract cannot be 
said to provide for arbitration.” 

In a second, more recent case, the 
same appellate court, by a divided vote 
of four to three, set aside an arbitra- 
tor’s award. There, the court held that 
it was not within the arbitrator’s power 
to construe or interpret the language of 
a disputed clause in the collective bar- 
gaining contract in the light of the cus- 
tom and practice in the industry in 
which the agreement was operating. 
“As the language employed to express 
the Union’s agreement leaves no doubt 
as to its meaning,” said the court, 
“there is no occasion to resort to other 
means of interpretation.” The three 
dissenting judges in that case, how- 
ever, said that the issue in dispute “was 
a pure question of interpretation and 
application, and the very kind of ques- 
tion which the parties themselves had 


SInternational Association of Machinists v. Cutler- 
og Inc. 297 N. Y. 519 (1947) 74 N. E, 
(2d) 464. 
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agreed should be decided by the arbi- 
trator alone.” 

These cases illustrate a definite 
change in the former wholesome atti- 
tude of the courts toward arbitration, 
particularly under the labor contract. 
That the courts do have a proper func- 
tion to serve in the true administra- 
tion of arbitration as a system for dis- 
pensing justice, cannot be denied. As 
Judge Stanley Fuld, in his dissenting 
opinion in the Cutler-Hammer case said, 
“A claim may be ‘so unconscionable or 
a defense so frivolous’ as to justify the 
court in refusing to order the parties to 
proceed to arbitration.” 

However, whether its proper function 
should be extended to include a gen- 
eral supervisory control over the merits 
of a dispute or over the voluntary 
agreement of the parties to use arbi- 
tration as their adopted and exclusive 
system under their contract, is a ques- 
tion of serious impact. Such a develop- 
ment would seem to be contrary to the 
present-day acceptance by the prepon- 
derant majority of management and 
unions of the arbitral process to resolve 
disputes arising under their collective 
bargaining contracts. Were it to be 
followed or extended, the continued ac- 
ceptability of arbitration as a voluntary 
and independent system would be put 
in real jeopardy. As the three dissent- 
ing judges in the Western Union case 
said, “It is the duty of the court to 
enforce their agreement rather than un- 
dertake itself to settle the dispute or to 
narrow the field of arbitral disputes.” 

Of course, the courts are not the 
prime movers in this development. Both 
unions and management, in those in- 
stances where either may seek an ex- 
pedient way out of their voluntary 
*Western Union Telegraph Co. v. American Com- 


munications Association, 229 N. Y. 177, 86 N. E 
(2d) 162 (1949). 
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agreement to use arbitration instead of 
court action, must share the major 
blame. When they no longer choose to 
respect the value of voluntary arbitra- 
tion, as is their right, then the effective- 
ness of arbitration and its positive 
virtues will have been lost. 

As will now be pointed out, they have 
it within their own power to preserve 
arbitration as an independent system, 
and to use it for adjudicating their dif- 
ferences in the manner and to the ex- 
tent they so desire. 


Scope of Arbitration 


Because going to arbitration is a vol- 
untary act, the parties are at liberty to 
agree on the substantive matters they 
wish to arbitrate. 

Except where the subject matter con- 
travenes the public policy or law of 
the jurisdiction, the parties may agree 
to submit to arbitration: 

any controversy, claim, dispute or griev- 

ance of any nature whatsoever; 

Or they may limit arbitration to: 

disputes or questions involving the inter- 

pretation, application or alleged violation 
of the agreed-upon provisions of this 
agreement. 

They may make subject to arbitra- 
tion: 

any acts, conduct or relations, directly or 

indirectly affecting the Union and the 

Employer 
whether or not they are covered by a 
specific clause or condition in their 
agreement. 

The parties may voluntarily submit 
to the arbitrator the question whether: 


any dispute or claim is or is not arbi- 
trable 


under the contract. 
They may submit to arbitration their 
differences or disputes concerning: 


new terms of wages, hours and working 
conditions 


for a first or renewal contract. 
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The scope of the matters submitted 
to arbitration may be as broad as the 
parties voluntarily wish. In them re- 
side the legislative power: (1) to make 
arbitration available under the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement; (2) to en- 
act the kind and scope of the arbitra- 
tion system they want; and (3) to re- 
tain, exercise or delegate essential con- 
trol over their arbitral system. 

The extent to which the parties exer- 

cise their legislative powers, by their 
contract, determines the arbitration 
system they get. The extent to which 
they retain or delegate, by their con- 
tract, control over their arbitration 
system determines the nature of their 
system. 
« These are the factors which materially 
distinguish arbitration from court ac- 
tion; these are the factors which make 
arbitration essentially independent of 
court action. The private nature of 
their system depends upon how the par- 
ties implement these factors. Let us 
see how this can be done. 


The Private Nature of the 
Arbitral Process 


Akin to sovereign entities, the essen- 
tial power of control over their own 
arbitral system resides in the contract- 
ing parties. How their system shall 
function, who shall serve as arbitrator, 
and what authority the arbitrator shall 
have, are matters which the parties 
themselves can set. In these respects, 
management and labor are their own 
lawmakers. 

The extent to which they mutually 
agree to exercise or fail to exercise this 
power determines, in the last analysis, 
the nature of their system. It deter- 
mines also the role of the arbitrator 
under their contract. The arbitrator 
serves in the capacity agreed upon in 
advance by the parties. His jurisdic- 
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tion is limited to that which the parties 
grant. He functions within the pre- 
scribed limits that the parties designate 
in their agreement." The responsibility, 
therefore, for properly escablishing the 
arbitral process and the authority of 
the arbitrator rests, in the first instance, 
squarely upon the parties themselves. 
When, by default or through negligence, 
they fail to meet this responsibility, the 
prevailing law of the jurisdiction comes 
into play. 

Under the common law, which pre- 
vails in nearly all the states, the parties’ 
contract constitutes the mainspring of 
their arbitral system. Their agreement 
establishes the details of the process 
and strictly governs its functioning. 
With few exceptions, this control by pri- 
vate agreement obtains generally even 
in those states where statutory arbitra- 
tion has been established. 

In many states, statutory and com- 
mon law systems of arbitration exist 
concurrently and are available for use. 
Depending upon the parties’ agreement, 
each system may be employed sepa- 
rately or in conjunction with one an- 
other. In the absence of fraud, corrup- 
tion or other substantial breach of a 
common law rule, the courts uphold the 
sanctity of the parties’ agreement and 
the arbitral process established by them 
under it. With few exceptions, where 
mandatory state law intervenes, the par- 
ties’ own private system is respected. 


Alternatives under the Collective 
Contract 


Here are some of the things the par- 
ties may do by their collective bargain- 
ing contract: 

Determine the type of the arbitration 





™See “The Function of the Arbitrator in Labor- 
Management Disputes” by J. Noble Braden in The 
Arbitration Journal, (American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation), Vol. 4 No. 1. 
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tribunal (single, tri-partite, multiple) ; 
the number of arbitrators (one, three, 
five or an even number); their method 
of appointment (mutual designation, 
appointing agency); the arbitrator’s 
qualifications (business, professional) ; 
and the method for substitution and 
filling of vacancies (private agency, 
court). 

The parties may stipulate the arbitra- 
tor’s term of office (permanent, ad 
hoc); the limits and extent of his 
authority and jurisdiction (interpreta- 
tion or application of agreed upon pro- 
visions, broad or restricted equity 
authority, new contract terms); the 
conditions governing the functioning of 
the tribunal (notice, issuance of sub- 
poenas, where permitted by law; in- 
terim consultation, personal inspection, 
reconvening after award) ; and conduct 
of the hearings (oral testimony, swear- 
ing in of witnesses, production of 


records, submission of written briefs). 
The parties may exercise control over 
the availability of arbitration by im- 


posing conditions precedent (prior 
notice in writing, compliance with prior 
steps in grievance procedure); and 
establish time limitations (for demand- 
ing arbitration, for rendering the 
award). 

Rules of evidence and procedure, set 
forth in the contract or adopted by 
reference, are binding and must be com- 
plied with, unless mutually waived. By 
the contract, oral hearings may be dis- 
pensed with and other methods of pres- 
entation of proof may be pursued. 

Criteria and objective standards of 
proof (cost-of-living ‘index, prevailing 
industry or area practice, plant rules, 
disciplinary schedules, contract wage 
level) may be imposed which the arbi- 
trator is required to observe. 

Conditions governing the rendition 
of the award (unanimous, majority 
vote); its scope and nature (tentative, 
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partial) ; its effect (final, binding, ad- 
visory, appealable); and its enforce- 
ability (injunctive, court judgment) 
may be prescribed. The post-operative 
jurisdiction of the tribunal (continuing, 
terminated [functus officio], reconven- 
ing) may be established, and the use 
of precedents and prior awards ma~ 
be accepted or enjoined. 

As an interesting experiment, take 
your own contract and see which of 
the foregoing are covered. Then con- 
sider what your position will be if some 
of the principal ones are omitted. 
Others from your contract may be 
added to make a fuller checklist. 

These and countless other variations 
of the arbitral process are available to 
the free choice of parties under the 
labor contract. By their free choice, 
they can use arbitration, instead of 
court action or economic force. By 
their free choice, they set up and op- 
erate their own private, quasi-judicial 
system to resolve their disputes and 
dispense justice under the contract. 

The rules and regulations of their 
system must be clearly and with cer- 
tainty set forth in the contract. Other- 
wise, or in the absence of such particu- 
lars, the arbitration process is governed 
by the rules of the common law or 
applicable statutory law or a mixture 
of both.* 

Frequently, the parties fail to exer- 
cise their power to detail the metes 
and bounds of their system.” Sometimes 
they carelessly exercise them—or in- 
nocently acquiesce in their extension, 
without taking into account the result. 


®See the author’s “Arbitration: Preparing Your 
Case,”” and “Arbitration: Presenting Your Case,” 
(a special reprint containing both articles is avail- 
able from the author.) Personnet, Vol. 24. 


°A practical safeguard to cover the operation of the 

arbitration tribunal is available by adopting, by 
reference in the contract, the rules of procedure ef 
an established organization, such as the American 
Arbitration Association. This, however, does not 
obviate the necessity for carefully formulating the 
arbitration clause. 
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Such errors of omission or commission 
are directly chargeable to the parties. 
It is their responsibility in the first 
instance to agree upon the kind of 
arbitral system they want and the au- 
thority and jurisdiction of the arbitra- 
tor thereunder. If by their contract or 
by the arbitration clause, more au- 
thority or greater jurisdiction is given 
the arbitrator than one of the parties 
intends, and later realizes, the fault be- 
longs to that party. Its error is not 
chargeable to the arbitrator. 

This, then, is something of the nature 
of the arbitral process—how it comes 
about and who makes the rules and 
controls its operation. 

Our second point of inquiry is: an 
understanding of the function of arbi- 
tration under the labor contract, i.e. 
what purposes it serves and how it 
operates or may be made to operate. 


ll. The Function of Arbitration under the 
Labor Contract 


There are two fundamental purposes 
that arbitration serves under the labor 
contract: 

(1) It assures fulfillment of the goal of 
management and labor to self-regulate 
their every-day relationship; and 

(2) It assures the continuity of relation- 
ship between management and labor, 
implicit in the collective bargaining 
contract—a continuity that is neces- 
sary under our modern industrial 
setup. 

Each of these objectives—self-regu- 
lation and continuity of the manage- 
ment-labor relationship—is an integral 
part of the collective bargaining proc- 
ess. Each complements the other; the 
realization of one assures the realiza- 
tion of the other. 

Arbitration is not a part of collective 
bargaining. It is adjunct to collective 
bargaining—that is, arbitration is con- 
nected with, but is independent of, col- 
lective bargaining. Arbitration is a 
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means which helps the parties achieve 
the foregoing objectives. When the 
process of collective bargaining falls 
down, arbitration is resorted to in place 
of court action or the use of economic 
power. Sometimes arbitration is used 
as a substitute for collective bargaining 
—for example, in some forms of “im- 
partial chairman” setups. More often, 
arbitration is used as the parties’ own 
“quasi-judicial” system to resolve their 
differences and dispense justice. 

Let us now see how arbitration func- 
tions as a means for the parties to 
realize the objective of self-regulation. 
The second objective—continuity of re- 
lationship—will be examined in a sub- 
sequent article. 


Arbitration and the Goal of 
Self-Regulation 


The parties start self-regulating their 
affairs from the day they start negotia- 
tions for a first contract. Of course, 
even without a contract or without any 
union organization, employer and em- 
ployees self-regulate their affairs from 
the first day of plant operation. 

The more formal procedure begins 
with the setting up of grievance ma- 
chinery under the labor contract. 
Through the steps of the grievance 
machinery, the day-to-day problems are 
discussed and ironed out. They may 
concern such varied subjects as adjust- 
ing piece rates for new operations, pro- 
moting employees to higher rated jobs, 
maintaining production standards, and 
enforcing plant rules and employee 
discipline. 

In the lower steps of the grievance 
machinery, the foreman, the employee 
and the shop steward generally parti- 
cipate. If they cannot satisfactorily 
adjust their differences, it is taken to 
the next step where the works manager 
or personnel officer, on the one hand, 
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and the union’s grievance committee, 
on the other, try to work out a solution. 
If they fail, then the problem is dis- 
cussed at the top levels of management 
and union representatives. This latter 
stage may involve two steps—in which 
union and management officials re- 
moved from immediate control of the 
bargaining unit usually participate. The 
number of the steps in the grievance 
procedure and the rank of the officials 
who participate vary from plant to 
plant. They depend upon such factors 
as the number of employees in the bar- 
gaining unit, the relationship of the 
plant to other plants or associations, 
and the type of management’s and 
union’s hierarchy that exists or is set 
up. 

The parties must exercise great care 
in negotiating out a workable grievance 
procedure. Grievance machinery should 
be hand-tailored to fit the needs of 


each plant. It must be simple, without 
cumbersome detail, and understandable 
to the least skilled workers. 

The succession of steps should have 
a real relation to the setup in the plant 
and must involve increasingly higher 
authority. The steps must be regulated 


with definite time ‘limits. Other re- 
quirements, as reducing the grievance 
to writing, should be reasonable in 
scope and should aim not to suppress 
grievances but to allow grievances to 
be presented and processed in an or- 
derly manner. 


A Case in Point 


This brings to mind one case where 
the grievance procedure required the 
aggrieved employee to set forth in writ- 
ing in the first step the “exact” points 
upon which he based his claim, and 
the “particular” clauses of the contract 
under which he sought relief. In proc- 
essing cases through the various steps, 
the employee and the union were held 
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strictly to the statements made in 
writing. Additional contentions or other 
clauses of the contract material to the 
case, when brought forth in the dis- 
cussions, were disallowed by manage- 
ment. The clause seemed all right 
when originally negotiated. It proved 
much too rigorous when applied. The 
union, however, soon overcame this 
rigorous procedure in practice. It in- 
structed the employees and shop stew- 
ards to follow a uniform method of 
presenting grievances. Thenceforth, 
every written complaint simply stated 
the sole, inclusive charge: “entire con- 
tract violation.” No more! This “pro- 
tective device” soon necessitated a 
change in the technical requirements in 
the lower steps. Both parties benefited 
from the change. 


The Grievance Procedure 


Where the “rules of procedure” are 
too restrictive or the “conditions pre- 
cedent” too technical, the grievance 
machinery is bound to jam up. Bottle- 
necks develop and a backlog of undis- 
posed cases pile up. The result is 
usually disastrous for good relations 
and continued self-regulation. 

There is no one rule to follow in set- 
ting up a workable grievance procedure. 
The soundest approach is that followed 
in setting piece rates: the grievance 
machinery should not be “too loose or 
too tight.” Plant and personnel re- 
quirements and individual experience 
will dictate necessary adjustments. 

The grievance procedure allows the 
parties to self-regulate their affairs. If 
they adjust their differences, the dis- 
pute is disposed of. If not, the dispute 
may go to the final or terminal step— 
arbitration. 


Self-Regulation—And What It Implies 


The principle of self-regulation is, in 
effect, extended through arbitration as 
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the final step. As pointed out above, 
arbitration is not something “imposed” 
on the parties. It is voluntarily adopt- 
ed. The parties have exercised their 
free choice to set up their own “quasi- 
judicial” system, make the rules, ap- 
point their arbitrator, and control the 
operation of their system. Although 
the arbitrator functions “independent- 
ly” of the parties, his act serves to 
assure fulfillment of the ultimate goal 
—-self-regulation. 

There is a basic difference, however, 
between the functioning of the griev- 
ance machinery and the functioning of 
arbitration; between the parties’ act of 
adjusting the dispute in the grievance 
procedure and the arbitrator’s act of 
deciding the dispute. 

In their own attempts to adjust the 
dispute, the company and the union are 
free to make all kinds of “necessary 
compromises.” These compromises 
may be of a temporary or permanent 
nature. They may or may not be 
worked out within the framework of 
the existing contract and the agreed 
upon clauses therein. As compromises, 
they must be acceptable to each party— 
otherwise, the dispute will not be set- 
tled. The settlement may be contrary 
to a previously agreed upon contract 
clause; or it may fill in a subject mat- 
ter that had previously been omitted 
or negotiated out. The parties need not 
work, necessarily, within the framework 
of the contract. They may work within 
the larger framework of the legitimate 
spheres of interest of each party. 

In this sense, the parties are free “to 
legislate” upon the dispute. Their 
agreement or disposition of the dispute 
need not be a “judicial” act. It may 
be, and the parties even may follow the 
form of judicial inquiry in their dis- 
cussions. In this sense, the parties’ act 
in adjusting the dispute in the grievance 
procedure continues the process of col- 
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lective bargaining. 

Arbitration is not a continuation of 
the process of collective bargaining. 
Generally, the arbitrator has no author- 
ity to legislate on matters not covered 
by the contract. Often the contract, 
specifically or by implication, forbids 
him to do so. Of course, the parties 
may, if they voluntarily agree, give the 
arbitrator such authority. Thus, in de- 
ciding disputes under a “reopening 
clause” or in cases involving new terms 
for a renewal contract, the arbitrator 
may specifically be given the power to 
do what the parties themselves, through 
collective bargaining, do. 

In the absence of such authority, 
given by specific consent or implicit 
in the contract, the arbitrator is con- 
strained to reach his decision within 
the framework of the existing contract. 
The claim or the relief sought should 
be referrable to an agreed-upon con- 
tract clause. Otherwise, the dispute 
may be considered beyond the arbitra- 
tor’s jurisdiction. 

The Arbitrator’s Functions 

The arbitrator functions in a “quasi- 
judicial” capacity. He sits as a judge 
under the system voluntarily set up by 
the parties. He acts independently of 
the parties. His duty is to decide the 
dispute, upon the facts and the law of 
the case before him. In the absence of 
a contrary intent or directive, the “law” 
of the case is to be looked for in the 
agreed-upon contract clauses. 

In his capacity as judge, the arbi- 
trator’s function is not to “compromise” 
the differences between the parties, 
which they themselves can do. Neither 
is he bound to find a solution or render 
a judgment that will necessarily be 
“mutually acceptable” to the parties. 
That the parties have agreed before- 
hand that the arbitrator’s award will 
be final and binding upon them, does 
not require that the award be mutually 
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satisfactory. Of course, his award may 
be, because he believes it is the just 
and equitable one. Yet, his award does 
not necessarily have to be acceptable 
to either or both of the parties. Neither 
does it have to constitute “a meeting 
of the minds” of the parties. The par- 
ties, in establishing his authority and 
jurisdiction under the contract, may 
have so directed. Then, of course, he 
is bound to follow their order. In the 
absence of such directive, the arbitra- 
tor does not act as a substitute for the 
| parties. He serves as an independent 
trier of the facts and the law. He ap- 
plies principles of contract construc- 
tion to the material facts presented to 
him. His decision embodies what he 
believes is a fair and just disposition of 
the case. 


A Common Misunderstanding 


Much of the criticism directed toward 
arbitrators and arbitration today orig- 
inates from a misunderstanding of the 
function of the arbitrator and how he 
operates under varying contracts. Such 
misunderstanding leads to the offt-re- 
peated charge that the arbitrator “com- 
promises” a case; or that he “splits 
down the middle”; or that he “acts as 
an industrial statesman,” trying to make 
both parties happy with his award. 
Some critics even say that the arbitrator 
“balances” the number of his awards 
—one for the union, then one for the 
company, and so forth, irrespective of 
the merits of each case. And to get a 
laugh from a sympathetic audience, 
these same critics will say that the arbi- 
trator, in one case, gives the award to 
the union and the accompanying opin- 
ion to the company—or vice versa, 
depending upon the viewpoint of the 
critic and the audience. 

If an arbitrator purposefully does 
these things, then the criticism is war- 
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ranted. The parties have it within 
their power to restrain such misdeeds. 
I suggest, however, that in most cases 
what is charged as a “compromise” 
or “split decision,” is in fact not. 
Rather, that the arbitrator’s award, fall- 
ing somewhere between what the union 
sought and what the company claimed, 
was within the “area of probable ex- 
pectancy.” 

Take, for example, a dispute involv- 
ing a claim of intra-plant rate inequity. 
The union claims that a new job has 
not been properly slotted in the wage 
structure. The union says the new job ‘ 
should pay 15 cents more than the com- 
pany had set for it. The company says 
that the new job is properly rated and 
slotted within the established wage 
structure of the plant, and no adjust- 
ment is warranted. 

The charge is made that the arbitra- 
tor “usually” decides this type of case 
by giving the union half or thereabouts 
of the amount sought. Implied in this 
criticism is the claim that the arbitrator 
should have decided “all or nothing.” 
But why? Must an all-or-nothing deci- 
sion necessarily be rendered? In some 
cases, the facts may warrant allowance 
of the full claim; in others, denial in 
toto. Yet, in others, the exercise of 
sound judgment may require that the 
award be somewhere between what the 
union says it should be and what the 
company claims. One must look to 
the full evidence submitted by the par- 
ties and to the objective standards they 
relied upon, to see the basis for the 
decision. To characterize as a “com- 
promise decision” one that falls some- 
where between what each party claims, 
just because it does so fall, is absurd. 
Yet, I submit, many of the arbitrator’s 
award that are labeled “compromises” 
are of this type. 

It must be remembered that very few 
of the differences that constantly arise 
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between parties are taken to arbitra- 
tion. For every one that does go to 
arbitration, the parties through their 
grievance machinery settle hundreds. 
Generally only those disputes are taken 
to arbitration where the differences are 
sharp and each party feels his position 
is strong. 

Even in these cases, each party knows 
the weakness of his case and the 
strength of his opponent’s. At least, 
proper preparation would reveal them. 
And even in these cases, the parties 
can pretty well foretell the arbitrator’s 
decision. They know the area within 
which they can expect the arbitrator’s 
decision to fall. Of course, sometimes 
the material facts are not properly pre- 
sented to the arbitrator or the factors 
relied upon are not fully brought out. 
Then the result may be unexpected. 
However, it is a tribute to the inherent 
strength of arbitration that even such 
errors of a party only rarely make the 
difference between “losing” and “win- 
ning” a case. 

Sometimes the criticism directed 
towards the arbitrator’s award arises 
from a misunderstanding of the objec- 
tive factors or criteria used by arbitra- 
tors in deciding a case. Take, for ex- 
ample, the discharge case under the 
typical contract clause—‘tan employee 
may be discharged for just cause” or 
“shall not be discharged except for just 
or proper cause.” The decisions in 
these cases are the ones usually cited 
by critics to show that the arbitrator 
“compromised” his judgment or tried 
to make both parties “happy” with his 
award. 

The interpretation of a contract pro- 
vision is not essentially at issue in these 
cases. Here the arbitrator is a judge 
and jury seeking to determine if an 
employee committed the wrong com- 
plained of and if the company had 
“just” cause for his discharge. 
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The Arbitrator’s Function 
in Disciplinary Cases 


Now, there are two schools of thought 
as to how the arbitrator should function 
in disciplinary cases. One school holds 
that in the absence of any qualifying 
contract provision or facts showing a 
contrary intent, the arbitrator must be 
satisfied on three points: 

(1) That the employee was guilty of the 
charge—that he committed the offense 
complained of; 

(2) That punishment was warranted under 
the circumstances; and 

(3) That the degree of punishment im- 
posed—say discharge—was just and 
proper, i.e. that the “penalty fitted the 
crime. 

The last consideration, says this 
school, is just as much a part of “just 
cause” under the contract as are the 
first two. A punishment that fits the 
crime is equally a part of “just cause” 
and must be proved to the arbitrator’s 
satisfaction. 

Thus, in a number of discharge cases, 
arbitrators have reinstated an employee, 
without back pay, or modified in some 
other form the penalty of discharge. 
In other disciplinary cases, arbitrators 
have, in various ways, reduced the 
penalty imposed by management. 

It doesn’t follow, however, that in 
these cases, the arbitrator has “com- 
promised” the case or his judgment. 
Neither can it be correctly said that 
he has tried to act as an “industrial 
statesman,” making both parties 
happy with an award that he thinks 
will be “mutually acceptable” to them. 
Rather, he has acted under the above- 
stated three criteria. He has, in ef- 
fect, judged that the disciplinary ac- 
tion taken, including the degree of 
penalty imposed, was not for “just 
cause.” The offense, the facts and 


circumstances under which the offense 
was committed, and the degree of 
penalty imposed—all these did not 
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add up to or prove “just cause” on man- 
agement’s part. 

In such a case, the arbitrator has un- 
questionably substituted his judgment 
for that of management. He has deter- 
mined the degree of penalty that, in 
his judgment, the offense warranted. 
But if, in the absence of other agreed 
upon criteria, or by acquiescence, the 
parties permit him to act under these 
three criteria, he is acting within his 
authority. Under these circumstances, 
he has not, as such, “compromised” 
the case or “split” his decision. Of 
course, if the parties do not want the 
arbitrator to act under these three 
criteria, they have the power to so 
instruct him. Theirs is the respon- 
sibility to exercise this power, and not 
leave it to guess-work or the individual 
arbitrator’s choice. 

The other “school” maintains that 
the arbitrator does not have the au- 


thority to substitute his judgment, as 
to the degree of penalty imposed, for 


that of management. They say that 
under the typical discharge clause cited 
above, only the first two criteria— 
whether the wrong was committed and 
whether punishment was warranted— 
are the only relevant subjects of in- 
quiry. They are the only subjects over 
which the arbitrator has been given 
authority to act. 

The nature of the punishment, or the 
degree of the penalty, they say, is not 
part of “just cause” under the contract. 
Thus, it is contended, if the arbitrator 
finds that the employee committed the 
wrong complained of, and he was dis- 
ciplined for that wrong, the action of 
management must be sustained, what- 
ever the penalty was. Neither the union 
nor the employee can then be heard to 
complain. The arbitrator’s action in 
changing the penalty constitutes, under 
this position, an abuse or usurpation of 
authority, not given by the contract. 
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In these opposite positions, we find 
revealed the source of misunderstand- 
ing of the arbitrator’s function in dis- 
ciplinary and discharge cases. Each 
position has points of merit, and a 
good case can be made out to support 
each one. 

In this discussion, however, the 
merits of each position and the argu- 
ments advanced to support them are 
not material to the subject now at hand. 
We are here concerned with how the 
arbitrator functions under the typical 
disciplinary and discharge clause, and 
the power that resides in the parties to 
direct his functioning, if they wish to. 

It may be pointed out, however, that 
a stronger case can be made out for 
the second position—that the arbitrator 
usually has no authority to substitute 
his own judgment as to the degree of 
penalty—when the disciplinary action 
is less than discharge. Likewise, that 
a stronger case can be made out for 
the first position—that “just cause” in- 
cludes the degree of penalty—usually 
taken by the union, when the punish- 
ment is discharge. 


Study of Awards in 
Discipline Cases 


A recent study of arbitrators’ actions 
in disciplinary and discharge cases, 
made by Professor J. M. Porter, Jr.,"° 
lends support to these conclusions. 

Professor Porter's study covered 
nearly 200 reported awards. He found 
that in 


. 74 cases, which represent 38 per cent 
of the total number studied, the arbitra- 
tor’s award sustained the disciplinary ac- 
tion taken by management. In the re- 
mainder of the cases studied, 121, which 
was 62 per cent of the total, the effect of 
the arbitrator’s award was to either revoke 
or modify the discipline imposed by man- 


10Professor of Psychology, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. Paper presented at the Proceedings of 
the Second Annual Meeting of Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Association, 1949. 
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agement. In this latter group of cases, the 
effect of the award was to completely re- 
voke management’s action in 49 per cent 
of the instances and to modify (i.e. reduce 
in severity) the discipline in 51 per cent 
of the instances. 

The report further stated: 


Where the original discipline had taken the 
form of a suspension (24 cases) the arbi- 
trator’s decision sustained the action taken 
in two-thirds of the instances. Where the 
original discipline imposed had been the 
discharge of the employee (170 cases) the 
arbitrator’s award sustained the action in 
34 per cent of the cases. 


Some Implications of the Study 
Though the study showed “that dis- 


charge is the form of discipline most 
frequently resorted to by management,” 
Professor Porter was careful to point 
out that the “data were gathered from 
disputes which had been taken to arbi- 
tration and such findings may merely 
mean that unions are more apt to press 
discharge cases to arbitration than 
lesser forms of discipline.” 

This latter conclusion is undoubt- 
edly true, as the experience of many 
readers will bear witness. It must be 
recognized that in many disciplinary 
cases, discharge is tantamount to “capi- 
tal punishment” in industrial life. All 
the rights and benefits that an employee 
accumulates on his job over the years 
of his service with a company—sen- 
iority rights, upgrading to higher-rated 
jobs, vacation benefits, and so forth— 
are lost to him upon discharge. Now, 
with increasing emphasis in collective 
bargaining upon health and welfare in- 
surance programs and pension and re- 
tirement plans, the effect of discharge 
will be even more drastic. 

These are some of the considerations 
that motivate unions to contest the dis- 
charge case, even though they may con- 
cede that some form of punishment was 
warranted. These are some of the con- 
siderations that have, undoubtedly, in- 
fluenced arbitrators in deciding dis- 
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charge cases. From these and other 
considerations, expressed through arbi- 
trator’s awards, “the common law of 
industrial relations” is evolving and 
taking shape. 

Where management imposes a dis- 
ciplinary punishment short of discharge, 
unions are less prone to test out the 
propriety of the company’s action. As 
Professor Porter points out: “When 
suspension, rather than discharge is in- 
volved, the awards sustain manage- 
ment’s action two to one.” 


Summary 


To sum up this first part of the func- 
tioning of arbitration: 

The parties have the power to regu- 
late their own affairs. They do this 
by adjusting their differences through 
the grievance machinery of their con- 
tract. If they don’t succeed, they gen- 
erally use arbitration that they have 
voluntarily set up. 

Arbitration does not lessen the par- 
ties’ power to self-regulate their affairs. 
Although the arbitrator acts “inde- 
pendently,” his act does not take away 
any of their “power.” He acts within 
the authority and jurisdiction conferred 
upon him by the parties. In the ab- 
sence of specific restrictions of author- 
ity, the arbitrator acts according to 
prevailing rules of arbitration law and 
accepted practice, and custom of the 
ever-growing “common law of indus- 
trial relations.” Instead of resorting 
to court action or the test of economic 
strength, the parties use arbitration to 
reach their goal of complete self-regula- 
tion of their affairs. 

Where this goal is not realized, the 
fault is usually found in a misunder- 
standing of the function of arbitration 
and a misunderstanding of how the 
arbitrator operates. Critical analyses of 














the function of arbitration and arbitra- 
tors, aided by experience, should help 
in clearing up part, at least, of this 
misunderstanding. 
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Effects of the 
Arbitrator’s Award 


Some reference to the effect of the 
arbitrator’s award, and how it operates 
in other cases, may be in order. 


The arbitrator’s award becomes the 
“law of the case.” His decision finally 
determines the particular dispute. Gen- 
erally, it has no wider effect. Parties 
are not bound to apply his award to a 
new case, even though it may be simi- 
lar. Nor is the arbitrator, in the ab- 
sence of a contractual direction, obli- 
gated to follow his own or some other 
arbitrator’s decision. 


An arbitrator’s award may affect the 
parties in adjusting future cases 
through their grievance procedure. It 
may influence them in negotiating new 
terms in their renewal contract. They, 
however, have the power to accept, re- 
ject or modify the effect of his award 
in their next contract. Of course, if 
they make no reference to the effect of 
the award in their renewal contract, 
the same language may lead to the 
same decision in future arbitration 
cases—before the same or a different 
arbitrator. 


Prior awards have value as a per- 
suasive force upon arbitrator’s actions 


in future cases. 


They do not have the 


force of “precedents,” as do judgments 
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in court actions under our “common 
law” judicial system. 

In court actions, the legal doctrine 
of stare decisis plays an important role. 
This doctrine, in effect, cautions the 
courts against declaring wrongful that 
which custom and usage has sanctioned 
and which the weight of judicial au- 
thority has approved. Under the doc- 
trine of stare decisis, principles of con- 
tract construction, which have been dis- 
tinctly enunciated, have been given the 
force of law. Court decisions are 
thereby accorded authoritative weight 
as “legal precedents” in determining 
similar principles in future cases. 

The doctrine of stare decisis plays no 
part in the arbitration process. Arbitra- 
tors’ awards have no corresponding au- 
thority or force. They are not accord- 
ed the weight of judicial authority in 
determining future controversies even 
between the same parties. They are not 
conclusive nor binding upon an arbi- 
trator in subsequent cases.” 

Sometimes the parties’ contract makes 
a prior arbitrator’s award in cases 
between them binding in future cases. 
The parties have this power, as they 
have the power to provide the opposite. 
As pointed out above, the residuary 
power lies in the parties to control and 


‘shape the working of their arbitration 


system and the functioning of the arbi- 
trator thereunder. The responsibility 
to properly exercise this power rests on 
the parties. 


11 For a fuller discussion of the precedent value of 
rior awards, see the author’s ‘‘An Arbitrator 
Speaks on the Use of Reported Awards.” Labor 
Relations Reporter, Bureau of National Affairs, 
Inc., Dec., 1947. 


Eprror’s Note: The author’s discussion of the second fundamental purpose of arbitration—i.e4 
continuity of the labor-management relationship—will appear in the next issue of PERSONNEL. 
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“Physician, heal thyself!” the author admonishes personnel people who, in their 
preoccupation with personnel practices in other departments, have failed to keep 


their own houses in order. 


In some cases the reminder may not be amiss that 


good personnel administration, like most other virtues, begins at home. 


AN UNUSUAL ARTICLE appeared recently 
in a personnel periodical concerning the 
successful operation of an employee- 
management committee." What made 
the article of special interest was not 
that employee-management committees 
can function successfully, but that the 
experiment described by the authors was 
undertaken by a personnel office for its 
own staff. The writer was quite sur- 
prised at the article since it has been 
his (and many of his colleagues’) im- 
pression that personnel offices, in re- 
spect to their own employees, all too 
frequently are derelict in adhering to 
sound principles of personnel adminis- 
tration. 

This circumstance prevails despite the 
fact that most personnel administrators 
are conscientious and take pride in 
doing a good personnel job. Generally, 
they know what their goals are; they are 
well informed of the extent and quality 
1Elmer V. Williams and Mary A. Spellbring, “A 


Personnel Relations Committee in Action,’ Public 
Personnel Review, Vol. 11, No. 3, July 1950. 








of service being rendered by their key 
staff members in such areas as procure- 
ment, job evaluation, suggestions, 
training, in-service placement, etc.; 
they know what it takes to keep the 
more demanding department heads and 
their own superiors happy; they know 
in which of the operating departments 
supervision is weak; and they are on the 
alert to spot and correct poor personnel 
management practices in the operating 
areas. 


Some Typical Examples 


However, as has been suggested, 
the-same zeal may be notoriously absent 
in the supervision of their own person- 
nel offices. The following examples illus- 
trate this proposition: 

Case I. After ten years of very accept- 
able service with a large personnel organi- 
zation, one of the higher-paid personnel 
technicians resigned to accept an overseas 
position. Since the employee had made a 


number of significant contributions to the 
personnel program, and his tenure had 
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been rather long, it would seem that on his 
departure his immediate supervisor would 
ask him for suggestions concerning im- 
provement of the program, internal admin- 
istration, and the like. A request of this 
nature was not forthcoming. It would 
surely seem that the director of personnel 
would pose a similar query. However, not 
only was the opportunity to learn of a 
departing employee's ideas and suggestions 
overlooked, but the personnel director did 
not even invite this employee to his office 
to wish him luck or say good-by. 
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Case II. Due to pressure of work (which 
could have been handled with proper plan- 
ning), employees functioning at the na- 
tional level of an organization’s personnel 
office were required to perform “voluntary” 
overtime regularly and to forego vacations. 
At the same time, the organization’s per- 
sonnel inspectors were criticising a per- 
sonnel officer of a particular field office for 
condoning similar practices in the operat- 
ing departments. 


Case III. Employees in a large person- 
nel office commented frequently on the pre- 
vailing practice of the office’s unit chiefs to 
lunch with the other unit chiefs, interme- 
diate supervisors to lunch with other in- 
termediate supervisors, and so on. Super- 
visory personnel rarely, if at all, asked their 
subordinates (both supervisory and non- 
supervisory) to join them for lunch. 
Like examples of mal-supervision in 

the personnel office could be cited in 
such important areas as orientation, in- 
duction, and training of new employees; 
two-way communication (do we keep 
our employees informed and learn of 
their needs, desires, dissatisfactions? ) ; 
employee evaluation; promotion policy 
(how often are positions reclassified up- 
ward only when an employee has a bet- 
ter job offer elsewhere?); salary ad- 
ministration; and countless phases of 
day-to-day supervision. 


Do We Practice What We Preach? 


Do the above examples imply that 
personnel offices are characterized by 
more severe and more frequent viola- 
tions of personnel principles than are 
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the operating departments? The answer 
to this question, of course, is in the neg- 
ative. However, the point of emphasis is 
that since personnel offices are responsi- 
ble for selling good supervision to man- 
agement, it appears highly anomalous 
for them to be marked by supervisory 
mediocrity. Actually, personnel offices 
should be outstanding in their adherence 
to established personnel policies, should 
exercise the highest type of supervision, 
and should avoid assiduously all per- 
sonnel practices which result from in- 
difference, inertia, or ineptitude. 
Assuming that personnel offices fre- 
quently do not practice what they 
preach, it may be asked, why not? Sev- 
eral factors shed light on this incon- 
gruity. First, personnel offices frequently 
are understaffed and overworked; con- 
sequently, they tend to become preoccu- 
pied by their day-to-day business and 
thus may readily lose sight of the prin- 
ciples of personnel management they are 
endeavoring to propagate elsewhere in 
the organization. In some cases, various 
training courses in personnel manage- 
ment may not be attended by supervi- 
sory employees of the personnel office, 
since they are “too busy,” or because 
they presumably are trained fully in 
management subjects. Second, indi- 
viduals may be selected for key person- 
nel jobs solely for their professional or 
technical backgrounds without regard to 
their supervisory skills or aptitudes. 
Third, the channels of complaint gen- 
erally are limited, since the personnel 
worker, who functions in the personnel 
office, tends to feel that he does not have 
an impartial office to which complaints 
concerning arbitrary or neglectful prac- 
tices may be presented. Finally, the per- 
sonnel office, unlike the operating de- 
partments, does not have an outside 
organization established to observe its 
supervisory practices and to provide it 
with objective facts concerning its own 
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egregious behavior. It thus tends to op- 
erate complacently, unaware of covert 
discontent on the part of staff workers. 
And from the standpoint of the ag- 
grieved personnel worker, two courses 
of action are available to him—he may 
leave quietly to secure a position else- 
where, or decide to accept the bad man- 
agement practices as one of the condi- 
tions of his employment. In either case, 
the employee’s silence conceals informa- 
tion which might serve as a basis for 
corrective action by the personnel of- 
ficer. 

Some observers are of the opinion 
that all employees should complain to 
management if they feel that bad per- 
sonnel practices exist. They assert, by 
way of analogy, “that if one purchases 
a pair of ill-fitting shoes and registers 
no complaint, it’s just his own fault.” 
However, this line of reasoning over- 
looks the fact that employees may not 
complain because of the futility (appar- 
ent or actual) of voicing their objec- 
tions or because they fear retaliation. 
Incurring the permanent ill-will of a 
petty supervisor, they feel, is something 
to be avoided—even at considerable 
cost. 

Is the situation amenable to correc- 
tion? There is no single cure-all; how- 
ever, a number of remedies which will 
help to overcome these ills do exist. 
They include: 

1. Employment of all acceptable tech- 
niques and procedures to identify the ail- 
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ments of the organization. These may 
include anonymous rating of supervisors 
by employees, attitude questionnaires, 
“squawk” boxes, provisions for counsel- 
ing, mandatory exit interviews, etc, 
However, none of these devices in it- 
self will elicit evidences of dissatisfac- 
tion if the personnel director does not 
convey the impression that he is sincere- 
ly desirous of learning about on-the-job 
irritants and correcting them. Large 
personnel organizations may well con- 
sider the adoption of the employee-man- 
agement committee technique. 

2. Constant evaluation by the person- 
nel officer and his supervisors of inter- 
nal policies and practices which may 
have placed the personnel office outside 
the pale of established requirements. All 
contemplated actions which would affect 
personnel office employees should be 
subjected to intensive criticism in light 
of the following criterion: Does this pro- 
posal conform to the best management 
principles, and if not, how would de- 
partment heads and their superiors out- 
side the personnel office react if they 
were aware of this approach to the 
problem? 

3. Establishment of a positive, well 
rounded program of personnel manage- 
ment for the personnel office which em- 
phasizes two-way communication, high- 
level supervision, and conformance to 
the policies and other requirements ap- 
plicable to the operating departments of 
the organization. 





House, Chicago. 
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The Midwinter Personnel Conference of the American 
Management Association will be held on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, February 26-28 1951, at The Palmer 




















The Economics of Supervision 


JOHN M. PFIFFNER 
University of Southern California 


The supervisor, as a kind of communications middle-man, must have an adequate 
knowledge of the economics of American enterprise and of his own company’s 
operations if he is to discharge his informational duties effectively. Outlined here 
are the facts he will need to know if he is to give satisfactory answers to workers’ 
questions about the company—and to his own questions about his place in the 
managerial scheme of things. This article will comprise a chapter of Dr. Pfiffner’s 
forthcoming book, The Supervision of Personnel: Human Relations in the Man- 
agement of Men, to be published early in 1951 by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS is carried on in an 
environment which is decidedly com- 
petitive, despite the fact that monopoly 
and governmental control may at times 
interfere with the free action of com- 
petitive forces. On the American busi- 
ness scene today we see oil competing 
with coal, natural gas with electricity, 
railroads with trucks and busses, pri- 
vate automobiles with public transporta- 
tion, cotton with rayon, silk with nylon, 
etc. In the manufacturing field one of 
the more familiar types of competition 
is that of obsolete production methods 
with newly developed technical pro- 
cesses. 

The supervisor in the business world 
is the focal point of two economic forces 
which work in opposite directions. Man- 
agement must be economy-minded, must 
strive constantly to reduce the unit 
costs of production, whereas workers 
are constantly bringing pressure to 
bear, both individually and through 
their organizations, to better their eco- 
nomic status. The supervisor, as a 
member of management, is expected to 
reflect the economic thinking of man- 
agement in his daily contacts with work- 
ers. The pressures in the other direction 
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from workers are reflected in such fac- 
tors as the constant demand for in- 
creased wages and, in some cases, the 
conscious limitation on production by 
the social organization of the workers. 

The supervisor’s position as an eco- 
nomic middleman, while perhaps often 
fraught with difficulty and frustration, 
is not without some hope. One such 
hope is economic education. There are 
certain fundamental economic concepts 
based upon facts which the good super- 
visor should know and be able to sup- 
port and defend. This article will 
attempt to outline the economic facts 
with which the supervisor should be 
conversant if he is properly to discharge 
his responsibilities to both management 
and employees. 


Prices and Economic Survival 


The individual worker’s personal in- 
terest in preserving his job is insepar- 
ably linked with the economic survival 
of his employer. To be sure, many em- 
ployees can secure jdbs elsewhere with 
ease, but most workers cannot move 
readily to new jobs. The preservation of 
one’s employment is thus dependent upon 
what the economists call the “interplay 
of prices in a free market.” In other 





words, if the employer’s products and/or 
services are not competitively priced, 
he will not sell them. The result can- 
not be other than layoffs and unemploy- 
ment for some. The prudent employer 
will immediately try to reduce his unit 
costs of production so he can meet his 
competitor’s prices, or even price his 
product lower than others. If he is able 
to cut prices, then his competitors will 
look for methods to cut their own costs, 
and perhaps again undersell him. These 
are the kinds of pressures under which 
business men live; and they generate a 
type of insecurity which is as serious 
from the standpoint of mental strain 
as any experienced by the rank-and-file 
employee. 

There may be those who believe that 
our economy is no longer competitive 
in nature because of monopolistic in- 
fluences and governmental controls. 
An eminent economist whose judgment 
is respected in business circles has re- 
cently stated that the “. . . view that 
competition is less vigorous today than 
formerly is one of the most pervasive 
myths of the age. As a matter of fact, 
the economy is becoming more competi- 
tive, not less so, and will continue to 
become more competitive. ...”* He 
goes on to list three principal factors 
contributing to this growing intensity 
of competition: (1) the rise of chain 
stores and mail-order houses; (2) in- 
crease in technical knowledge; and (3) 
the huge expenditure by both industry 
and government upon industrial re- 
search, 


implications for the Worker 


Lower supervisors should be led to 
appreciate these competitive pressures, 
even though they may not be close 
enough to the problems of selling goods 
or services actually to feel them at first 


1 Sumner Slichter, “How Big in 1980?” Atlantic 
Monthly Nov., 1949, pp. 39-43. 
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hand. This becomes largely a matter 
of communication from top manage- 
ment relative to the competitive posi- 
tion of the organization. If layoffs are 
necessary because accounts have been 
lost to competitors, the lower super- 
visors should be told why, and their 
participation solicited in either lower- 
ing costs or improving quality, as the 
need may be. 

As a matter of fact, the entire or- 
ganization from general manager to 
janitor should be cost-conscious. It may 
be difficult to impress upon the worker 
at the lowest level that the savings of 
a few cents a day made possible by the 
exercise of care and watchfulness in 
his own job will be significant; but 
there should be a constant effort to 
make the organization as a whole feel 
that economy is a virtue. 

A plant or organization whose op- 
erating costs are so high that a further 
increase would bring operations to a 
halt is often referred to as a marginal 
unit. Such a unit is just barely holding 
its nose above water and may succumb 
with the next wave of competition.’ 
An organization could be marginal 
from a_ cost-of-production standpoint 
for one or a combination of many rea- 
sons. It might be technically obsolete 
and -therefore unable to compete with 
newer and basically more efficient 
plants. Such a plant may be made to 
survive by having labor compensate for 
the deterioration of capital investment, 
with the workers required to work for 
lower wages and to drive themselves 
harder.’ Or its market outlet may be 
so favorable that it can survive despite 
high-cost production. This might be 
true, for example, of a large chain store 


2 This is an oversimplification of the economist’s 
concept of marginal costs. For a discussion of 
marginal costs by an orthodox economist see Al- 
fred Marshall, Principles of Economics, 8th ed., 
MacMillan Company, New York, 1920, p. 403 ff. 

8 For a case example, see William J. Goode and 
Irving Fowler, “Incentive Factors in a Low 
Morale Plant,” American Sociological Review, 
Oct., 1949, pp. 618-624. 
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organization; or of a plant which is 
nearer to the market than are more 
efficient competitors. In other words, 
individual plants with costs which are 
theoretically marginal could survive be- 
cause other factors are more favorable. 
Nevertheless, alert management will al- 
ways be apprehensive about operating 
near the margin. The problem, so far 
as supervisors are concerned, is to make 
them feel their responsibility to keep 
costs as low as is consistent with pay- 
ment of competitive wages and proper 
maintenance of capital investments.* 
In recent years there has been con- 
siderable emphasis upon the break-even 
point, which usually refers to the vol- 
ume of business needed to break even, 
expressed as a percentage of capacity. 
Thus a hotel may have to have its 
rooms 85 per cent occupied in order to 
break even. Break-even points were 
usually lower in the 1930's than during 
the postwar period. The rising costs of 
doing business expressed in terms of 
wages and labor productivity may be 
largely responsible; but there may also 
be a psychological factor here, arising 
from the many years of a seller’s mar- 
ket during the 1940’s when all pro- 
ducers operated at capacity. With the 
coming of a buyer’s market the firms 
which survive will find that they will be 
able to establish a break-even point 
perhaps much lower than hitherto was 
deemed possible. These break-even 
points will be in no small degree re- 
flected in the increased productivity of 


labor. 


In any event, the foregoing is pre- 
liminary to the statement that the rank- 
and-file members of an organization 
can and must be made cost-conscious, 


*For an argument that unionized workers can be 
made cost-conscious see Clinton S. Golden and 
Harold J. Ruttenberg, The Dynamics of Indus- 


trial Democracy Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1942, pp. 277-279. 
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especially in a buyer’s market where the 
customer can buy elsewhere. 


WAGES AND PROFITS 


The classical economist maintains 
that there are three factors in produc- 
tion: capital, land and labor. Each is 
entitled to its share in production, with 
capital receiving profits or interest, 
land receiving rent, and wages going to 
labor.” These concepts form the basis 
for considerable speculation in the 
literature of economics, but for our 
purposes it seems necessary to discuss 
only those current issues affecting in- 
dustrial and labor relations. 

What is the nature of capital? The 
economist views capital not as money, 
but as the factors other than labor and 
land used in production. These in- 
clude machinery, buildings, raw ma- 
terials, automobiles, furniture and fix- 
tures, etc. One of the big issues is: 
How shall such capital be accumulated? 
The traditional capitalistic free enter- 
prise economy with which we are fa- 
miliar is characterized by the accumula- 
tion of capital by individuals in the 
form of personal wealth. This personal 
wealth is accumulated in the form of 
savings and may be reinvested in busi- 
nesses. (In recent years there has been 
a tendency for the government to in- 
vest in capital goods, frowned upon by 
many who advocate retention of the 
free enterprise system, basing their op- 
position on the belief that it is an 
opening wedge for socialism and ulti- 
mate abandonment of private owner- 
ship of capital.) The point to be re- 
membered is that every economic sys- 
tem, whether it be more or less capital- 
istic or socialistic, must provide for re- 
curring capital investment in factories, 
machines, ships, railroads, office build- 


5 See Marshall, op. cit., p. 504 ff. 








ings, theaters, churches, and countless 
other things. 


Ability to Pay 


The supervisor probably will come 
in conflict with this problem most fre- 
quently in connection with disputes as 
to whether or not the employer can 
afford to pay higher wages. 

There are several aspects of the prob- 
lem. The main one perhaps is whether 
the employer is making enough to pay 
adequate wages, whatever they may be. 
If the employer is a prosperous cor- 
poration whose financial statements are 
given wide publicity in the newspapers, 
the amount of profits for any given 
year may seem excessive, especially to 
persons who are not familiar with cor- 
porate finance. An averaging of the 
profits of American industrial corpora- 
tions over a period of years would re- 
veal profits to be negligible in compari- 
son to the total national income. Thus 
a transfer from profits in order to in- 
crease. wages would ordinarily mean 
relatively little to the workman.” It 
comes as a surprise to many people that 
in some businesses such as retailing, 
the net profit is often a cent or less out 
of every dollar of goods sold, and that 
net profit is less than 5 per cent for cor- 
porations as a whole.’ The business 
system of the United States can be 
likened to a long succession of huge 
furnaces which will keep going only so 
long as they are fed fuel in the form of 
capital. In order to provide an increas- 
ing number of jobs for a population 
which has expanded by 20,000,000 
since 1930, there must be new assembly 
lines, retail stores, transportation sys- 


®* Harold G. Moulton, Controlling Factors in Eco- 
nomic Development, The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C., 1949, pp. 294-295. 

tIn the prosperous year of 1948 American cor- 
porations earned 3 and one half cents on every 
dollar of sales. Wages, Prices, Profits, National 
+ en Conference Board, New York, 1949, 
p. 8. 
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tems, warehouses, theaters, schools and 
churches. These all require the invest- 
ment of new capital which can be ac- 
quired in one of three ways: The 
traditional manner is through invest- 
ment by private persons out of savings; 
the second source is the “plowing in” 
of profits by businesses; the third and 
more recent source is the provision of 
capital investment by government either 
through taxation or borrowing. 

The extremely high rates of income 
taxation in the higher brackets have 
adversely affected the first source of 
capital in recent years. Another factor 
which deters investment by private in- 
dividuals is a psychological carryover 
from the stock market crash in 1929 
which has left many people averse to 
speculation of this kind. In the heyday 
of private capitalism prior to 1930, 
private persons invested quite regularly 
in what is often referred to as “risk” 
capital. These investments consisted of 
speculative common stocks in new busi- 
nesses, usually sold by a syndicate of 
New York stock exchange brokers. In 
the last 20 years persons of wealth have 
increasingly avoided this type of invest- 
ment in favor of conservative and stable 
securities. The result has been that 
business has had to depend more and 
more upon its profits or upon the gov- 
ernment for new capital. 

There was a long period from 1930 
to 1945 when the average American was 
timid about placing his savings in stock 
market investments. This was perhaps 
partly due to new laws which place 
various limitations upon marginal deal- 
ings in stocks. Prior to 1935 a person 
with $100 could buy $1,000 worth of 
stocks, leaving them with the broker 
for security. If they went down enough 
to wipe out the $100, the broker would 
sell them automatically, thus causing 
the speculator to lose his investment. 
Now the Federal Reserve Board governs 
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the amount of margin so that brokers 
must require stock buyers to cover a 
considerable portion of their purchases 
with cash. 

The American people have been suf- 
fering from a peculiar psychological 
inhibition which makes them afraid of 
common stocks, as is illustrated by the 
fact that in 1948 many a stock was sell- 
ing for less than the cash which its 
corporation had on deposit in the bank. 
In other words, the officers of the cor- 
poration could have bought the entire 
outstanding stock of the corporation 
and retired it and still had the physical 
property of the corporation intact. It is 
for these reasons that there has been 
discouragement about relying 
upon private savings as a source of new 
capital to meet the expanding demands 
of American business. 


some 


“Plowing-In of Profits” 


Some controversy arises over the 
practice of “plowing in,” or the re- 
investment of profits in the enterprise. 
Sometimes it is said that this practice 
arises from the desire to escape paying 
adequate wages and to avoid excessive 
income taxes. Stockholders also often 
protest that the profits which are re- 
invested should be paid to them as cash 
dividends. The fact remains that 
American business could not have main- 
tained its tremendous expansion of capi- 
tal investment during the 1940’s unless 
there had been a great deal of “plowing 
- 99 
in, 


Another problem which ties in very 
closely is that of maintenance and de- 
preciation. Machines wear out, build- 
ings develop leaky roofs, retail store 
fixtures become outmoded in style long 
before their physical usefulness has 


gone. Thus money must constantly be 
spent to keep capital investment main- 
tained in proper operating condition. 
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This wearing out of capital investment 
through use and time is referred to as 
depreciation. The steps necessary to 
keep capital investment at its original 
level or value are collectively referred 
to as maintenance. Accountants are 
known to engage in long discussions 
about whether or not investments 
should be kept up currently by proper 
repair and refurnishing or whether it 
may also be necessary to reduce the 
value, particularly on the books, and 
provide a special savings account so 
that there can be total replacement at 
the end of a depreciation period. It is 
not for us to decide about the intricacies 
of depreciation which bother the ac- 
countants and engineers, but we should 
recognize as a fact that physical 
property, whether it be buildings or 
automobiles, needs the constant rein- 
vestnent of capital in the form of main- 
tenance. A business may go on for 
some time without giving adequate con- 
sideration to maintenance, either be- 
cause revenues are inadequate or be- 
cause of a deliberate policy to “milk” 
the organization. The latter term is 
used to denote the taking of profits by 
the owners out of funds which should 
go at least partially to maintenance and 
depreciation. Some marginal businesses 
can operate on such a policy—perhaps 
for years—but all substantial businesses 
give due recognition to the necessity for 
maintenance. 


WAGES AND PRODUCTIVITY 


A single fundamental truth underlies 
the entire question of wages—namely, 
that there is only one substantial source 
of increased wages, and that is in- 
creased productivity. Productivity per 
manhour has increased in American in- 
dustry by an average of two or three 
per cent practically every year since the 


beginning of the 20th century. This 





startling fact has led one prominent 
economist to predict that in 1980, 
70,000,000 workers will be supporting 
a population of 175,000,000 on a 30- 
hour week with a per capita output 50 
per cent greater than in 1948." Such 
increased productivity and consumption 
come not from transferring from the 
rich to the poor or from transferring 
business profits to workers, but rather 
from the fact that American industry 
has been able to increase and will con- 
tinue to increase its productive capacity 
in terms of total output and output per 
worker. Another aspect of this remark- 
able achievement is that the increased 
productivity does not come so much 
from anything the worker has done to 
make himself more productive, but 
rather from the increase in capital in- 
vestment per worker, combined with 
technological and engineering improve- 
ment. In other words, the advances 
have been made in the areas of in- 
creased mechanization arising from 
research, technical progress, improved 
management and engineering. Indeed, 
this very progress has often been 
achieved in the face of vigorous opposi- 
tion of workers, both organized and un- 
organized, who have feared that mech- 
anization would require fewer workers 
and thus deprive some employees of 
their jobs; and also that skilled workers 
would no longer be able to use skills 
which have been made obsolete by new 
machines.” 

The question naturally arises as to 
whether this increase in productivity 
has been passed on to the worker and if 
so, whether future increases will be so 
distributed. The answer is that if one 
is talking about the individual laborer 
or the employees of a particular plant 


8 Slichter, loc. cit. 

® Lloyd Warner and J. O. Low, The Social Sys- 
tem of the Modern Factory (Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1947), Ch. V. Also Moulton, 
op. cit., p. 25 and pp. 28-29. 
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during a specified short-run period, the 
fact of distribution may not be so 
obvious. However, the record indicates 
that increased productivity has been 
passed on to the worker—perhaps more 
slowly in the beginning, but rather 
rapidly since 1900. The present high 
physical standard of living in the 
United States, unsurpassed anywhere in 
the world, has come about by virtue of 
the fact that the product of American 
industry has been passed on to the rank 
and file. Even during the depression 
period of the 1930’s those on relief 
had a higher material standard of liv- 
ing than the working people and farm- 
ers in most other parts of the world.” 


Long-Term Record Favorable 


There are those who may agree with 
the fundamental thesis that the key to 
higher wages lies in greater productivity 
but who would argue that we have not 
solved the problem of equitable dis- 
tribution of what we are able to produce 
in ever greater quantity. There are 
even those who say that this problem 
of more equitable distribution can 
never be solved within the framework 
of 19th century capitalism and free 
enterprise. This particular controversy 
is as old as the recorded history of 
man. It generates arguments, emotions 
and antagonisms which frequently 
separate brother from brother. Here in 
the United States we seem to be on our 
way to solving this conundrum accord- 
ing to our own traditional method of 
gradual reform. We seem to be forced 
by circumstances to do things which 
run contrary to previously accepted con- 
cepts of economic individualism. Thus 
we have relied upon social legislation 
to force a more equitable distribution 


10 Moulton, of. cit., p. 282. 

11 Vide current indignation over 
television antennae over homes 
public relief. 
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by such measures as workmen’s com- 
pensation, social security, and compul- 
sory collective bargaining between em- 
ployers and unions. These have always 
been the subject of bitter political con- 
troversies in which those favoring 
wider distribution of the national in- 
come were regarded as radical and sub- 
versive. However, the fact remains that 
these reforms have taken place, and new 
ones will continue to become accom- 
plished facts, without materially eter- 
ing the fundamental competitive nature 
of the American business system. The 
key to the American high standard of 
living is still and will continue to be 
the ability of our economy to maintain 
an ever-increasing productivity per 
worker employed. This would be just 
as true under socialism as under privale 
enterprise, as the coal miners of Eng- 
land must be forced to realize.” 


COMMUNICATION 


The principal problem in condition- 
ing the lower line organization to be 
cost and economy conscious is one of 
communication. The first thing for top 
management to remember in this re- 
spect is that clichés of the higher 
echelons may be meaningless and even 
carry a negative connotation to the rank 
and file and to the lower supervisors. 
Thus “welfare state,” “free enterprise,” 
and “the American way” may carry 
either positive or negative connotations 
to management people and still have 
either a neutral or opposite meaning to 
many employees. The basic problem is 
one of making the individual worker 
feel that increased productivity and 
lower costs are directly related to the 
continuation of his own job. Seen in 
this sense, the problem becomes more 
than one of communication, for the 


18R. Vance Presthus, “British Public Administra- 
tion: The National Coal Board,” Public Admin- 
istration Review, Summer, 1949, pp. 200-210. 
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worker must be brought to identify his 
own interest with that of the organiza- 
tion as a whole. This is a universal 
problem of large-scale organization, and 
it results from the ever-increasing inter- 
dependence of both individuals and 
groups upon each other. It is a mature 
organization in which the rank-and-file 
member feels a sense of belonging, a 
responsibility akin to the highest form 
of citizenship, and a sense of corporate- 
ness. By the latter is meant a feeling 
of responsibility wherein individuals 
understand and act in accordance with 
the proposition that the common inter- 
ests may at times require the individual 
to subordinate his own immediate in- 
terests to the farther-reaching interests 
of the group. That is the problem of 
management today — indeed it is the 
problem of leadership everywhere, 
whether it be in the Podunk Bottling 
Works or the United Nations. 


Requisites to Improved Communication 


How, then, are we to communicate to 
the lower supervisors the economic facts 
of American life so that they will feel 
them with sufficient conviction to com- 
bat specious economic propaganda? 
The first step should be to develop a 
language or phraseology which is free 
of the tone or “emotional loading” of 
the Executives’ Club. It is quite all 
right to have an emotional loading; in- 
deed, this may even be desirable, but it 
should take into account the possible 
reactions of those to whom the com- 
munication is addressed. Thus, ful- 
minations against super-security as be- 
ing “contrary to the American way” 
may fall on deaf ears; on the other 
hand, facts about the strategic status of 
the company as to costs, and hence jobs, 
may have effect. 

The next step is to make the rank and 
file feel identified with the organization. 
This ties in directly with the sense of 








belonging, the generation of teamwork, 
the practice of consultative supervision, 
and the development of social satisfac- 
tions on the job. 

It is important that data relating to 
the financial status of the organization 
be characterized by clarity and frank- 
ness. These two attributes are indis- 
pensable, for the feeling is widespread 
that financial statements are deliberately 
rigged to cover up hidden assets and 
thus avoid the payment of higher wages. 
This is a problem which can be solved 
only by long and continuous efforts to 
convince employees of management’s 
sincerity and desire to be frank. Even 
then it becomes necessary to surmount 
the mental barrier which very intelligent 
people often set up against accounting 
statements and even the simplest mathe- 
matics of finance. The only approach 
to the problem would seem to be the 
elementary tactics of teaching — i.e., 
stating simple truths over and over, 
striving for variety and interest in the 
media of presentation, and all the while 
patiently emphasizing the basic points 
which must be put across. If American 
high wages are the result of high pro- 
ductivity which in turn arises from re- 
search, technical improvement and man- 
agerial ingenuity, why does this infor- 
mation have to be confined to the At- 
lantic Monthly and THE MANAGEMENT 
Review? Shouldn’t there be a way of 
saying these things through the em- 
ployees’ magazine, the bulletin board, 
and other media which reach the rank 


and file? 


STANDARDS 


The point at which the lower super- 
visor could make his maximum con- 
tribution to increased productivity is in 
the area of production standards. Or- 
ganizations which are large enough usu- 
ally have trained staff people working 
on production standards. These include 
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time-study men, production engineers, 
budget investigators, administrative an- 
alysts, and many others working under 
various job titles. There is usually a 
certain amount of tension between these 
people and the line supervisors because 
the very nature of their work may imply 
that present work methods leave some- 
thing to be desired.’* The problem of 
standards is usually a touchy one from 
the human-relations standpoint with the 
result that all situations of this kind 
must be approached with tact if results 
are to be achieved. Such forbearance 
must be exercised by the staff people as 
well as the line supervisors. A pre- 
requisite to the successful measurement 
of production is that the staff men con- 
cerned win the confidence of the fore- 
man and the shop steward. 

There are many jobs where measure- 
ment of output is considered impracti- 
cable because of the nature of the work. 
In such situations tremendous resistance 
is usually encountered in any effort to 
establish work standards. This is par- 
ticularly true of operations on the white- 
collar, executive, professional and tech- 
nical level. The technical problems of 
work measurement can be solved if the 
operator is punching holes in a piece of 
metal, doing straight copy work at a 
typewriter, or reading meters. But these 
problems become much more complex 
as the elements of variety, discretion, 
creativeness, artistic expression, and the 
like, enter in. This does not gainsay the 
importance of measuring work in such 
areas, but rather emphasizes the fact 
that people engaged in such occupations 
often resent and resist efforts at measure- 
ment. Management consultants are gen- 
erally well aware of the fact that meas- 
urement is possible and that standards 
of work can be established in many of 
these areas. The problem is to persuade 


18 See John M. Pfiffner, “The Relations of the Fore- 


man to Staff Departments,” Pzrsonngr, July, 
1945, pp. 59-61. 
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not only the rank and file but the execu- 
tives themselves to believe that this is 
so, at least to the extent of permitting 
experiment. 


Making the Line Organization 
Standards-Conscious 


There is no single solution to the 
problem of making the line organization 
standards-conscious. Several conditions 
are required. First there must be a 
strong advocacy from the top, evidenced 
by action and example as well as alle- 
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giance to lofty objectives. Supervisory 
training should indoctrinate the line or- 
ganization with the principles of work 
simplification. The staff units should 
be trained to work with the line organi- 
zation in a tactful manner, so as to pave 
the way for cooperation rather than 
competition. Supervisors should be 
made to feel that methods improvement 
is part of their responsibility. Finally, 
an environment of two-way communica- 
tion and participation is essential to 
the flow of ideas on methods improve- 
ment from the rank and file. 


A Guide for General Management’s 


Policy Thinking on 


Personnel Administration 


ROBERT R. TUFTS* 


Top management in most going enterprises recognizes the need for well-defined 


policies with regard to the tangibles of the business, but in too many cases, the 


author contends, management still depends upon improvised solutions to its 


personnel problems. He outlines here, for top management guidance, the essentials 


of sound personnel policy and the procedures which have been found successful 


in implementing it. 


POLICY AND PROCEDURE must be differen- 
tiated, whether they cover personnel or 
other functions of management. Policy 
is the objective—procedure is the ap- 
proach. Policy comes first, and defines 
the objective—procedure follows, as the 
technique for achieving the objective. 
A study of the existing literature has 
failed to reveal any comprehensive 
statement of general personnel policies 
which can be uniformly applied to the 


* Barrington Associates, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


requirements of all businesses, as a foun- 
dation for the establishment of well in- 
tegrated and effective personnel proce- 
dures. 


It is clearly recognized that businesses 
are as different as people. They have 
different backgrounds, environments 
and motivations. Yet businesses, re- 
gardless of their differences, have three 
things in common—they have three 
“product lines” to sell: First, the general 
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management of business must sell serv- 
ices or goods to their customers; second, 
they must sell effective operations re- 
sulting in profits to their ownership; 
and, finally, they must sell working con- 
ditions—in the broad sense, including 
human dignity, opportunity, compensa- 
tion, and a measure of security—to their 
employees to insure profit on payroll 
expenditure. This latter product line 
has received far less attention from gen- 
eral management than have the former 
two, and thus forms the subject to be 
discussed here—a concept of personnel 
management—a concept which differen- 
tiates policy from procedure. 

This concept of personnel manage- 
ment covers everyone from top manage- 
ment to the beginner on the simplest 
job. Personnel, in this broad sense, are 
men—men who are directly or indi- 
rectly responsible for profitable opera- 


tions through their handling of ma- 
chines, money, methods and materials. 
Thus, an organization’s personnel poli- 
cies and procedures are basic to its suc- 


cess. Many operations are successful 
without well defined, understood, or ef- 
fective personnel policies and proce- 
dures. Nevertheless, analysis of these 
cases will usually reveal an instinctive 
understanding of, or feeling for, sound 
policies and procedures. 

The modern concept of the general 
management of business has enabled us 
to develop our present advanced econ- 
omy. It is the parent of personnel man- 
agement, yet it often views personnel 
management as a step-child it would like 
to know, if only it could understand 
him better. This child cannot mature 
with a language all its own. Granting 
that the management of personnel is be- 
coming more and more technical in 
many of its aspects, this fact must not 
obscure our thinking or permit us to 
avoid our responsibilities. We are all 
managers of people to a greater or 
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lesser degree, and we must understand 
this basic responsibility, and not permit 
its technical aspects and jargon to ob- 
scure this viewpoint. 

For practical reasons, we cannot un- 
wind the operational development of a 
business and quickly rewind it to fit 
some new concept of personnel policy 
and procedure. All of us, can, however, 
acquire a more effective understanding 
of personnel requirements, and then de- 
velop a program to fit our needs. 

The following concept has been writ- 
ten as a guide to thinking on personnel 
policy, and to developing the basic ele- 
ments of a sound program of procedure 
to carry out the policies. It is neither 
universally nor specifically applicable. 
The areas of stockholder, community 
and public relations have been excluded 
because of their limited inclusion as a 
function of personnel management in 
most businesses, though they are recog- 
nized as closely integrated with the suc- 
cess of any business. 


A Personnel Concept 


A Management Must Recognize: 
—That the quality and caliber of the 
personnel which makes up its organiza- 
tion is basic to the continued success 
of its operations. 

—tThat the most successful organiza- 
tions are those wherein each individual 
who is charged with the supervision of 
others is thoroughly conversant with the 
basic personnel policies and procedures 
as they apply in the area of his respon- 
sibility. 

—That the best operated organiza- 
tions are those wherein each supervisor 
is, in effect, a personnel manager, sub- 
scribing fully to the attitude, policies, 
and procedures set forth by the manage- 
ment in its relationship with its em- 
ployees. A management must feel its 
responsibility for inculcating in each 
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supervisor the idea that personnel man- 
agement is not a thing apart from his 
responsibilities, but a major function of 
his operations. 

—That it is responsible for placing in 
the hands of each supervisor the most 
modern and up-to-date tools, to enable 
him to function as a manager of the peo- 
ple for whom he is responsible, in line 
with the general policies of the business. 

—That the effective fulfillment of this 
concept, in the company’s operations, re- 
quires a well organized program of poli- 
cies and procedures, covering several 
major areas as follows. 


Development of the Organization 


The basic policy underlying develop- 
ment of the organization should be to 
create and maintain a staff of personnel, 
from top to bottom, whose caliber and 
qualifications meet, and will continue to 
meet, the requirements of each position 
necessary to the continued successful 
operations of the business. 

The implementation of this basic pol- 
icy requires the recognition by manage- 
ment, as policy, and the development 
and effective application of a manning 
program which embraces: 

1. Organization Analysis 

2. Personnel Analysis. 

Organization Analysis includes— 

Detailed Organization Charts, in vari- 
ous forms, which delineate the location 
and level of positions, lines of authority 
and incumbents. 

Comprehensive Position Analyses 
which set forth for each position its lines 
of authority and responsibility, location 
in the organization, basic function, and 
major responsibilities, listing the key 
duties within each responsibility. 

Position Requirements Inventory 
which includes data defining the type 
of individual most likely to succeed 
in each position, in terms of education, 
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experience, acquired and innate abili- 
ties, potentialities, and other personal 
characteristics. These data serve as 
standards for selection and training of 
employees. 

Standards of Performance which de- 
scribe varying degrees of adequacy of 
performance set for each major respon- 
sibility in each position. These stand- 
ards provide a basis for employee per- 
formance appraisal and personal devel- 
opment training. 

Manpower Resources and Require- 
ments Summary which provides a per- 
petual inventory record of available 
manpower for promotion or transfer to 
or from any position, and what the an- 
ticipated organizational requirements 
are and will be at any time, due to re- 
tirements, rotational training, or stand- 
ards of turnover. 

Personnel Analysis includes— 

Personnel (Qualifications Analyses 
which enumerate an individual’s educa- 
tion, experience, acquired and innate 
abilities, potentialities, and other per- 
sonal characteristics, to provide a basis 
for appraisal, personal development, and 
other training work, and matching an 
individual’s qualifications against posi- 
tion requirements, with these data form- 
ing a part of the manpower resources 
summary. 

Performance Appraisal which is a 
procedure for regular review of each 
employee’s performance against stand- 
ards set for his position. It reviews his 
qualifications for his present position, 
his interim development on the job, his 
indicated compensation, and his prepa- 
ration for promotion or transfer. 


Employment 


The basic policy on employment 
should be to maintain the best qualified 


person available in each position. Pri- 
ority should be given to promoting cur- 
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rent employees to keep them flexible and 
growing, and to insure the greatest re- 
turn to the company on the investment 
represented. 


The proven employment tools which 
should be utilized to insure selection of 
the best person available, either through 
promotion or new employment, as sup- 
plemental policy, should include the fol- 
lowing: 

Determination of Need for employing 
additional manpower should be made 
after checking the manpower resources 
summary, to ascertain availability of 
present employees for advancement or 
transfer, thus giving substance to the 
basic policy of promotion from within 
the company whenever possible. The 
position requirements analysis will sup- 
ply the comprehensive outline of the 
principal qualities which should be 
sought in selecting a new employee, if 
necessary. 


Recruitment. A plan for recruitment 
of manpower is as essential to the future 
success of a business as is a plan for 
new business development. It is of par- 
ticular importance because of the last- 
ing effects of the results, for the addi- 
tion of manpower should add earning 
power to a business. 


Interviewing. The basic purpose of 
interviewing is to determine why and 
how an applicant is likely to perform as 
an employee, what his potential value to 
the company is likely to be and how the 
organization is likely to react to him. 
This information should be developed 
as objectively as possible. 

Objective Aptitude Measurements. 
They should be used to develop practical 
information not otherwise available, 
confirm information developed from 
other sources, and to predict future use- 
fulness of an applicant. 


Personal Investigation. A complete in- 
vestigation should be made of the back- 
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ground of applicants who are seriously 
considered for employment, including a 
thorough physical examination. 

Employment Decision. An applicant 
must be acceptable to the prospective 
supervisor as well as personnel manage- 
ment. 
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Training 


The basic policy on training of per- 
sonnel should be to provide training 
which will contribute to improved per- 
formance on the job, adequate qualifica- 
tion for advancement and opportunity 
for personal growth. Training must 
contribute to personal growth of the in- 
dividual in such a way as to provide 
that which the employee seeks more than 
anything else—individual recognition 
and attention, free of paternalism. No 
greater incentive for improved perform- 
ance exists, and there is no better way 
of making an _ employee 
minded. 

The following types of training should 
be recognized as essential to a com- 
pany’s operations: 

Induction Training is a complete ori- 
entation training designed to familiarize 
an employee with the company and its 
operations, his place in the company, 
working conditions and rules, and the 
benefits of being company-minded. All 
these factors build self-confidence in the 
individual—an indispensable ingredient 
of successful and profitable performance. 
Initial responsibility for this training 
belongs to the personnel department, 
and thereafter full responsibility rests 
with the supervisor, in accordance with 
procedures established by personnel 
management. 

On-the-Job Training provides the nec- 
essary job knowledge or skill to a new 
or reclassified employee, so as to permit 
rapid development of mutually profit- 
able performance. Responsibility for 


company- 
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this training should be the supervisor’s, 
with staff assistance from personnel 
management. This training is a con- 
tinuation of, and integrated with, induc- 
tion training, thus forming a link in the 
chain of personnel development de- 
signed to insure the greatest possible re- 
turn on payroll expenditures. 

Planned Rotational Training. As op- 
erations and organization permit, a 
planned training program should care- 
fully rotate selected employees within a 
department or inter-departmentally, to 
develop greater flexibility and profitabil- 
ity in the company’s manpower. Such 
training will also arrest costly boredom 
or expensive fatigue on some jobs. 

Personal Development Training, in 
accordance with basic policy, should 
provide the motivation for improved 
performance which comes with recog- 
nition of the individual as a human be- 
ing. Encouragement should be given 
by supervision and personnel manage- 
ment to the individual to achieve a 
greater than normal personal growth. 
This guidance in individual develop- 
ment is an established function of su- 
pervision, and beyond the stage of em- 
ployment is a primary means of insur- 
ing effective return on payroll expendi- 
tures. This training is neither planned 
in detail nor of a particularly formal 
nature, but is rather a day-to-day super- 
vision of an individual’s personal de- 
velopment. It involves not only the ef- 
forts of others, but also the guidance of 
the individual’s own efforts in self-de- 
velopment. Basic information used in 
this training should come from the rec- 
ord of personnel analysis data, including 
the personnel qualification analysis and 
performance appraisal. 

Group Training of Employees is a 
means of imparting or refreshing spe- 
cial knowledges or skills, covering such 
subjects as shop or office machine opera- 
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tion, methods, systems, supervision or 
operations efficiency. The responsibil- 
ity for this training belongs to person- 
nel management. 

Communication of Company Informa- 
tion on policies, procedures, internal 
and external business conditions, and 
other matters affecting employees should 
be both direct and indirect on a planned 
basis. Direct communications should 
come down through the supervisory or- 
ganization directly to the employee, on 
a controlled basis, to avoid distortions 
in interpretation. This is the best means 
of communications as it is personalized. 
This technique should be supplemented 
with direct communications from gen- 
eral management (with intermediate 
management informed in advance), on 
a periodic basis, so as to personalize 
and humanize general management in 
the minds of employees. Indirect com- 
munications should come through man- 
uals, letters, memoranda, posters, slides, 
motion pictures, and published state- 
ments and documents, well coordinated 
with direct communications. To be ef- 
fective, communications must travel on 
a two-way street, with clear recognition 
of the source in all cases. Employee re- 
action to properly transmitted informa- 
tion provides the best test of the effec- 
tiveness of such activity. 

Published Information in the form of 
periodicals, pamphlets, books, and a 
wide variety of subscription informa- 
tion services provide a wealth of mate- 
rial for programmed as well as unpro- 
grammed training of both groups and 
individuals. Libraries, both company 
and public, should be integrated with 
any training activity. 

Technical and Professional Societies 
and Associations. Active memberships 
in associations and societies should be 
maintained as a means of keeping 
abreast of economic, technological, leg- 
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islative and social science developments, 
establishing and maintaining valuable 
and informative contacts for men in 
their fields of interest, and for the pur- 
pose of developing business for a com- 
pany. It should be general manage- 
ment’s responsibility to appraise the 
value of such activities and to maintain 
and assign representation on a planned 
basis, with the objective of insuring a 
fair return on time and expense in- 
volved. 

Academic. As a part of initial orien- 
tation, a new or reclassified employee’s 
training requirements should be inven- 
toried. Those seeking or requiring for- 
mal education should be encouraged to 
obtain this through night school or ex- 
tension work, and this work should be 
tied into the company’s training pro- 
gram. Refresher courses at the key 
manpower level should be considered as 
an integral part of the company’s train- 
ing program. Such training can be in- 
plant, or personnel may be sent to a 
school. 


Administration of Compensation 


The Basic Policy on Administration 
of Compensation should be to pay an 
employee according to the relative value 
of his position in the operations of a 
business, and in relation to his demon- 
strated ability to attain performance 
standards set for his position. 

The following considerations are nec- 
essary to support the basic policy: 

Rates should be established by a rate 
structure based on the results of scien- 
tific evaluation of positions, rates paid 
for comparable positions in the com- 
munity and industry, and a company’s 
ability to pay in accordance with sound 
business principles and practices. The 
rate structure should be kept up to date 
to permit maintenance of a fair standard 
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of living for employees, to the extent 
permitted by general economic condi- 
tions and the economic position of the 
company—but only in exchange for a 
fully productive day’s work. 

Perjormance Standards Compensa- 
tion. Individual differences in _per- 
formance should be recognized and 
compensated for, within the limits con- 
trolled by the employee. Achievement 
of performance standards is relative to 
individual differences in demonstrated 
capacity and ability. The individual 
should be compensated for his relative 
attainments of performance standards 
set for his position. 

Administration. Compensation pay- 
ments should be regarded by all con- 
cerned as a by-product of achievement, 
rather than as a goal in themselves. This 
concept creates an incentive for im- 
proved performance and individual de- 
velopment when integrated with a com- 
pany’s training program. Such activity 
requires initiative on the part of the su- 
pervisor to develop and maintain the 
employee’s realization that improved 
performance, against standards, and in- 
dividual development are the major 
means of increasing compensation. 

Dejerred Compensation. To be con- 
sistent with basic policy on personnel 
services, retirement benefits, to the ex- 
tent of company participation, are rec- 
ognized as deferred compensation. The 
cost should be financed by proceeds 
from sales of goods or services, for 
which the individual employee is par- 
tially responsible through his direct or 
indirect efforts. 

Other Forms of Compensation. Profit 
sharing is recognized as a valuable form 
of incentive, in the spirit of free enter- 
prise, but should usually be limited to 
those upper organizational levels where 
the effect of individual performance on 
profit can be evaluated. Below such 
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levels, incentive plans more directly re- 
lated to the individual’s performance are 
believed to provide fairer recognition of 
effort. Such forms of compensation 
cannot be construed as substitutive for 
good selection, training and supervision, 
but rather as a supplement, devised to 
increase profits and preserve the spirit 
of free enterprise. 


Personnel Services 


The Basic Policy on Personnel Serv- 
ices should be a recognized management 
responsibility to maintain those services 
which are consistent with social and eco- 
nomic requirements of productive so- 
ciety, compensation policies, and ac- 
cording to a company’s ability to do so 
without contributing to the further so- 
cialization of our economy beyond the 
expressed desires of the ownership of 
the company. 

The following considerations are es- 
sential to the support of this policy— 

Control of Economics of Personnel 
Services. Most organizations are en- 
gaged in many different personnel serv- 
ices which contribute to employee se- 
curity and well-being. Within the former 
category are included such services as 
insurance, retirement benefits, sick leave 
compensation, etc. The latter category 
includes safety control, medical services, 
recreation, credit, etc. There is a break- 
even point in the economics of such a 
service program beyond which a com- 
pany should not go to preserve its right 
to maintain a competitive position in the 
so-called free economy to which the 
ownership of most companies subscribe. 
Frequent review of the services pro- 
gram should be made to determine the 
adequacy of benefit, to all concerned, 
both from an economic and social view- 
point. : 

Opportunity versus Security. It should 
be the responsibility of management and 
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supervision to impress upon employees 
that a company’s “product line,” in the 
eyes of the employees, is opportunity, of 
which security is a by-product, earned 
through productivity. 

Participation in Cost of Personnel 
Services. Within the limits of govern- 
ment regulations, participation in pay- 
ment for personnel services should be 
bi-lateral between a company and its 
employees. Company participation 
should then only be made in exchange 
for the employees’ earned right to ex- 
pect company participation in payment 
of costs. In other words, rights to 
equitable benefits must be proportional 
to the contribution the employees make 
to the economic welfare of a company, 
and this should be determined as ob- 
jectively as possible. The hope or ex- 
pectation of “something for nothing” 
must aggressively be discouraged. 


Personnel Research 


As Basic Policy, Personnel Kesearcn 
should conduct its activities for the pur- 
pose of improving and insuring the full 
and effective use of personnel manage- 
ment procedures, investigating and de- 
veloping new procedures, and develop- 
ing and analyzing information concern- 
ing the more effective utilization of man- 
power throughout an organization. 

The following considerations are es- 
sential to the support of this policy— 

Procedural Research. Results of ap- 
plied and pure personnel research in- 
volving policies, procedures, communi- 
cation, productivity and human capaci- 
ties are required to produce standardi- 
zation and effective utilization of proce- 
dures and information to meet the con- 
stantly changing requirements of a com- 
pany’s operations. 

New Developments. General manage- 
ment and personnel management should 
meet—as required by changing events, 
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new developments, and the need for pe- 
riodic review—to ascertain the adequacy 
of personnel policies and procedures, 
and to anticipate, insofar as possible, the 
direction and nature of additional or 
continued research. 

Development and Control of Informa- 
tion. All information concerning per- 
sonnel management, coming from 
sources utilized in the training program 
should be screened, analyzed and cleared 
through personnel research, as a point 
of control, conversion, and standardiza- 
tion, in accordance with policies and 
procedures, before distribution and uti- 
lization. A similar process should be 
followed in the handling of information 
coming from other sources, both in- 
ternal and external. 


Employee Relations 


The Basic Policy Underlying Em- 
ployee Relations should be to create and 
maintain the best working conditions, 
the fairest and most equitable compensa- 
tion, and the fullest opportunity for in- 
dividual and organizational growth, con- 
sistent with sound business principles 
and practices, and the economic ability 
of the company as determined by the 
ownership. It should recognize the legal 
requirements of employee representation 
and contract compliance, when organ- 
ized representation exists, while endeav- 
oring to build company-mindedness 
among all employees, through recogni- 
tion and development of the employee 
as an individual. 

The following considerations are es- 
sential to carrying out this policy— 

Use of the Concept. Effective carry- 
ing out of this full concept is the best 
insurance of fair and profitable em- 
ployee relations. The degree of a com- 
pany’s success in employee relations can 
usually be measured by the degree to 
which the company accepts and carries 
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out this concept, either instinctively or 
on a carefully programmed basis. 

Aggressive Leadership. The develop- 
ment, promotion and maintenance of ef- 
fective employee relations demands as 
aggressive leadership as is required for 
the sale of a company’s products or for 
the management of its over-all profit po- 
sition. Individual differences and rela- 
tively unpredictable complexities in hu- 
man beings suggest the need for much 
more aggressive leadership than is cur- 
rently being devoted to employee rela- 
tions in most companies. 

Contractual Relationships (where they 
exist). Contracts with groups of em- 
ployees must clearly and as fully as pos- 
sible express understanding and agree- 
ment by all concerned, so as to mini- 
mize costly disputes and irreparable 
damage to morale and productivity. A 
running record of factors affecting a 
contractual relationship should be ac- 
cumulated so that re-negotiations con- 
sider all significant factors of informa- 
tion from prior contracts, experiences, 
and coming events and trends, as they 
can be evaluated. Aggressive manage- 
ment leadership is required in contrac- 
tual relationships also. Employee rela- 


tions are dynamic—they. never stand 
still. 


Conclusions 


The foregoing concept is a guide to 
building and strengthening personnel 
management, which has been likened to 
a step-child of general management. It 
must not continue as a step-child. It 
must be taken into the family. It is in 
a highly formulative and impressionable 
stage of development. It differs from 


other functions of business because of 
the variable factor of human nature, 
and for this reason will likely remain 
the most difficult function of manage- 
ment to control. 
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How many times do we hear manage- 
ment make the comment, “Businesses 
are people”? This profundity, and it is 
a profundity, usually follows upon some 
problem of organization or personal re- 
lationships in the operation of a busi- 
ness, when it is suddenly brought home 
to management that most of the major 
and minor problems with which we deal 
in our daily work have to do with the 
selection, training, and handling of, and 
planning for, people. 

Machines, money, methods and mate- 
rials present their problems, but they are 
the tangibles of business. We have 
highly developed and well-understood 
operating principles, policies and proce- 
dures in these areas, which permit us to 
deal effectively with these problems and 
develop their solutions. 

On the other hand, we are just begin- 
ning to comprehend the vital importance 
of developing a philosophy, long-term 
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objectives, and operating policies and 
procedures with regard to the people 
who make up our organizations. 

A sound and thoroughly understood 
personnel policy is made increasingly 
necessary in view of the unbalanced 
economy to which each business must 
now fit itself for survival. 

Until recently, most of us have oper- 
ated on an “ad lib” basis, in the man- 
agement of our personnel. That most 
businesses have succeeded under such a 
policy is no argument for its continu- 
ance. These policies have too frequently 
been developed to fit procedures hur- 
riedly conceived to meet an emergency 
which would not have arisen had ade- 
quate policy come first. Policy is the 
objective. Procedure is the approach. 
Policy must come first if management is 
to exercise aggressive leadership — its 
major responsibility. 








AMA SPRING PRODUCTION CONFERENCE 


The Spring Production Conference of the American 


Management Association will be held on Monday and Tuesday, 
March 26-27, 1951, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 











Interviewing As a 


Fact - Finding Technique 


JEROME M. ROSOW 


Fact-gathering is a function of almost any type of interview, but it is of especial 
importance in interviews which are conducted in connection with job analysis, 
organization studies, methods simplification, and other similar activities in which 
specific data is sought. This article is devoted to the techniques of making fact- 
finding interviews more productive through adequate preparation and proper 


conduct of the interview itself. 


FACT-GATHERING is a delicate process 
in the business of modern management 
analysis. Despite the many new and 
scientific techniques in use, the inter- 
view remains indispensable. It is not 
new, nor is it scientific, yet it occupies 
a distinctive place on the list of man- 
agement methods. Defying classifica- 
tion as a scientific tool, the interview 
is more properly regarded as an art. 

Unlike the artist, however, the inter- 
viewer cannot color the interview to 
express himself or his emotional reac- 
tions to the situation. He must be 
dispassionate and precise. His applica- 
tion of the art of interviewing may 
spell the success or failure of the 
management study that the interview is 
intended to implement. To achieve suc- 
cess in interviewing, the interviewer or 
analyst requires an appreciation of its 
value, an understanding of its weak- 
nesses, an insight into its actual use, 
and ultimately an aptitude in develop- 
ing the art itself. 

There are many types of interviews— 
for counseling, placement, performance 
rating, and in connection with procedure 
studies, methods analyses, and so forth. 
This discussion has reference to any one 
of a variety of types of interviews hav- 
ing in common a single purpose— 


namely, the finding of facts. Thus, “the 
fact-finding interview” is the universal 
label, whether the interview is intended 
for job analysis, organization and 
methods study, budget investigation, rec- 
ords or forms analysis, or any other 
form of staff study. 

The fact-finding interview is non- 
standard, flexible and subject to vari- 
ability in every instance of use. It is 
quite different from the standardized, 
non-flexible interviews which are based 
upon specific questionnaires permitting 
only a limited choice of stereotyped 
replies. Thus, public opinion polls, 
housing or population censuses, or 
attitude surveys are typical of the 
formal, standardized type of interview. 
Such interviews follow set formulas, as 
a rule, and do not severely tax the 
ingenuity of the interviewer. The type 
of interview to be discussed here, how- 
ever, is completely unstandardized and 
has far greater depth and variety. 


Value of the Interview Technique 


Of all the tools of management, there 
is none so basic or so versatile as the 
interview. 


By its very nature the interview pro- 
vides a degree of privacy and con- 
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fidence which is impossible to achieve 
with more formal and impersonal tech- 
niques. Moreover, it has an important 
therapeutic effect in that it affords an 
outlet for the supervisor or the indi- 
vidual employee, providing him with an 
opportunity to “say his’ piece.” 

Each interview has an unpredictable 
and exciting flavor, for it brings two 
minds into play and sets into motion 
the exchange of ideas, the stimulation 
of thought, and the airing of problems. 
Properly guided, the interview readily 
opens new areas for study. Since it 
is essentially flexible, it tends to elimi- 
nate formal barriers and to permit a 
free and full exchange of information. 
As a fact-finding technique it is there- 
fore invaluable. 


Limitations 


The elements contributing to the 


special merits of this technique also 
contribute to its limitations, however. 
If the interview is thorough, for ex- 
ample, it may also be very expensive. 
Since it requires personal application, 
it may become a time-wasting method 
if the analyst is lax or untrained in its 


use. Influenced heavily by subjective 
conditions, it is a quasi-scientific tech- 
nique at best or, as stated, an art rather 
than a science. Tempered as it is by 
the interaction of personalities, it may 
produce unanticipated and at times 
undesired results. 

Usually the interview is a one-time 
method in each instance of use, rarely 
permitting of full repetition, though 
certain backtracking or follow-up may 
be provided for. Thus it must be ef- 
fective when it is used, for, unlike 
other, prepared means of communica- 
tion, it cannot be studied, edited or 
reworded afterward. 

The very informality of interviewing 
gives way to the possibility of mis- 
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understandings on the part of either 
party. Since it allows for a free and 
direct expression of opinion by the 
analyst, it may lead him to disclose 
information which is best kept confi- 
dential at the fact-finding stage of 
the study. It may lead up blind alleys 
or into dangerous conversational pas- 
sageways. As a reciprocal process it 
exposes the analyst—his attitudes, 
knowledge, personal prejudices—to the 
full view of the other person and ulti- 
mately to the organization involved. 
Thus the analyst—and the program 
with which he is concerned—may be- 
come the subject of serious criticism. 

These disadvantages or weaknesses 
are not advanced to discourage the use 
of the interview as a fact-finding 
method. Rather they are indicative of 
its sensitivity and emphasize the real 
need for skill in the interviewing 
process. 


PLANNING THE INTERVIEW 


The interviewer must approach his 
fact-finding job with a definite plan. 
This plan may be highly detailed or 
sketchily outlined, but it must exist. 
Initially, the analyst may begin with 
the selection of the person or persons 
to be interviewed. This selection is 
of primary importance. With limita- 
tions of time and the necessity for 
reaching an adequate cross-section of 
persons within a complex organization, 
it is necessary to select the subjects 
with care. The choices may be made 
both arbitrarily and selectively. Thus, 
key officials usually must be inter- 
viewed, whereas subordinate personnel 
occupying similar or identical jobs 
require selection individually. In such 
cases it is important to choose those 
who are reputed to be the most quali- 
fied, lucid and informed. 

The next element of the plan is to 
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determine the course of the interview 
itself. Here the analyst decides what 
areas of information are to be covered 
and in what approximate sequence. In 
this connection, an outline of the ques- 
tions for discussion is time-saving and 
useful. Either a brief checklist set of 
questions or a highly specific substan- 
tive list may be developed—depending 
upon the nature of the talk, the time 
available, and the breadth of the inter- 
view. Extemporizing or improvising 
may work on occasion, but it’s risky. 
Just as comedians who ad lib may be 
hilariously funny, so may an ad-lib 
interview be successful. But the odds 
are against it. Unprepared interviews 
are akin to unprepared speeches—they 
are likely to wander, miss the subject, 
or fall quite flat. 

Every interview requires the un- 
divided attention of at least two people. 
Since interviews consume time and 
energy, they are expensive. Preplanning 
is the way to make them pay off for 
both parties. A well-planned _fact- 
finding discussion has the positive 
effect of impressing the person with 
the analyst’s thoroughness, clarity of 
purpose, and competence. 

At the outset of the talk the examiner 
holds the initiative. He should have 
his plan, his objectives, his tactics all 
worked out. If he has, the odds are 
in his favor. Without a plan, the out- 
come is in jeopardy. 


Making the Appointment 


The interviewer should respect the 
importance of every person, whether 
he be messenger or department head, 
laborer or vice president, by making 
a definite appointment. The appoint- 
ment itself imparts a sense of pur- 
posefulness to the proceedings. It 
defines the nature and subject of the 
interview, fixes the time and place, and 
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provides the person to be interviewed 
with an opportunity to prepare him- 
self mentally for it. 

The appointment should be at the 
convenience of the interviewee and 
should include a commitment as to 
the approximate length of time re- 
quired. Specificity precludes interrup- 
tions and minimizes conflicts with other 
appointments and normal work activity. 
By emphasizing the flexibility of his 
own schedule and providing a wide 
margin of choice for the person being 
interviewed, the examiner creates a 
favorable impression and avoids inter- 
ference with current workloads or dead- 
lines. The element of choice also shifts 
the interview from a mandatory to an 
almost optional position. A clearcut 
and convenient appointment is con- 
ducive to a successful talk. The ana- 
lyst doesn’t want to interview a person 
rushing to meet a deadline any more 
than he would a man rushing to catch 
a bus! 

Once having agreed upon a time, 
the analyst must appear promptly. A 
sure-fire way of ruining an interview 
is to arrive a half-hour late, breathless, 
with weak apologies. The interviewer 
who does so places himself on the de- 
fensive before he begins. Promptness 
may well be seconded by an adequate 
time schedule, which allows sufficient 
time to get through the entire inter- 
view. Cramming appointments together 
in rapid-fire succession is undesirable. 
The examiner does well to allow a 
margin of time beyond the estimate, to 
provide for a rest period between inter- 
views and to permit the selection of 
reasonable times for interviews. To 
the person being interviewed, appoint- 
ments at noon mean talking on an 
empty stomach; end-of-the-day appoint- 
ments mean rushing to beat the end 
of the workday, delay in cleaning up 
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the day’s work, or being late for din- 
ner or an engagement. 

Basically all business appointments 
have a somewhat tentative nature, 
since the dynamics of the organization 
frequently disrupt the best plans. 
Therefore, cancellations work two ways. 
Either party may find it impossible or 
inconvenient to keep the date. The 
analyst should change, rearrange or 
cancel appointments sufficiently in ad- 
vance of the time set to permit re- 
adjustment at the other end. Similarly 
the person being interviewed must be 
allowed an option to postpone an 
appointment, recognizing that his work 
may also necessitate a change of plan. 
This is simply a matter of good 
manners. 


CONDUCTING THE INTERVIEW 


This brings us to the conduct of the 
interview itself. Since good interview- 
ing is a highly personal art, there are 
no fixed rules that will apply to every 
situation. The following, however, are 
some over-all guides which are gen- 
erally applicable. 


1. The Approach 


A cordial introduction serves to get 
the interview off to a good start. Since 
the interviewee is usually uncertain as 
to the motives or objectives of the 
study, and may have been influenced by 
fixed preconceptions or false rumors, 
the analyst must explain his purpose 
carefully, patiently and without con- 
descension. The introduction should 
not only explain the purpose of the in- 
terview but stimulate interest and a 
sense of cooperation. 

As the examiner seeks to put the em- 
ployee at ease by his informal conver- 
sation and attitude, he should also con- 
vey the feeling that the interviewee has 
an important contribution to make. Di- 
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rect flattery is to be avoided, however. 
As the introduction progresses, the 
analyst also must relieve any known 
or suspected fears and suspicions. A 
frank and honest discussion is the only 
antidote to such fears. Personnel cut- 
backs, salary reductions, major proce- 
dural or organizational changes, which 
are naturally feared, should be aired 
and the facts should be given insofar 
as possible. The analyst cannot hope 
for cooperation by playing the role of a 
mystery man and assuming a silent at- 
titude in regard to such fundamental 
problems. 


2. The Personality Factor 


The most important determinant of 
the success of the interview is the per- 
sonality factor. If the parties can find a 
meeting ground for friendly and sin- 
cere discussion, as individuals, some 
value will inevitably result. 

As the person who holds the initia- 
tive the analyst must learn to recognize 
the hidden as well as the apparent ten- 
sions experienced by the interviewee. 
Recognition of such tensions is vital. 
Some of the more obvious manifesta- 
tions are: finger-tapping, toying with 
pencils or other desk objects, fidgeting 
in the chair, chain-smoking, fumbling 
for papers, nervous laughter, constant 
throat clearing, unusual speech difficul- 
ties, etc. Even in the absence of any 
overt display of tension, it must be 
remembered that almost every person 
subject to a fact-finding talk has a kind 
of imaginary neon sign in his mind 
which flashes two questions on and off: 
“What will this mean to my job?” 
“What does this mean to my salary?” 
The successful analyst disconnects this 
sign. 

Initially the analyst’s manner can 
serve to dissipate fears or tensions, and 
relax the person so that a free flow of 
conversation may gradually replace a 
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stuttering or guarded series of answers 
to what may seem to be confusing ques- 
tions. The examiner must be modest 
and reserved, but not stiff or officious; 
he should be attentive and interested, 
but not overly solicitous. Obviously 
there are no set rules of behavior; the 
best guides are common sense and con- 
sideration for the other person. 
Physical aspects of the interview also 
require care. The analyst should be com- 
fortable himself and be mindful of the 
comfort of the other person—though 
in many cases the interviewee will tech- 
nically be the host. A few simple rules 
are worthy of note: (1) Locate the most 
comfortable-looking chair within easy 


reach; (2) avoid a seat directly facing. 


window light and glare; (3) smoke only 
after permission is obtained; and (4) 
generally observe all the principles of 
good manners and personal politeness. 


Good speech is basic to good inter- 
viewing. The analyst must speak clear- 
ly, slowly and distinctly. The inflection 
of his voice, his emphasis, facial ex- 
pression, phrasing and use of words in 
stating a question all convey shades of 
meaning. It is well to be wary of words 
which have unpleasant connotations 
and to avoid any implications which 
may provoke hostility or resistance. 


Ordinarily the interviewee will be 
passive if not resistive to the idea of 
submitting to an interview. First im- 
pulses are to set up barriers of reserve, 
to be general or vague, guarded in re- 
plies, reticent about contributing in- 
formation. Of course, there is always 
the effusive, hearty type who can engulf 
the analyst with limitless conversation, 
on and off the subject. However, the 
seasoned analyst attempts to draw out 
the reserved and introverted types and 
to guide or restrain the loquacious ex- 
troverts. To deal properly with either 
type or with the middle-ground indi- 
vidual, the analyst must develop a sense 


of the personality type and guide him- 
self accordingly. As a concomitant to 
identifying the personality traits, the 
analyst seeks to recognize the basic 
motives and goals of the person being 
interviewed. What does he want essen- 
tially? Is he friendly, hostile, or neu- 
tral? Where does the meeting ground 
for fruitful discussion lie? What line of 
questioning seems to provoke interest 
and participation? What symbols of 
identification seem to work? With this 
“sixth sense” of personality character- 
istics the analyst can guide himself 
according to the needs of each situation. 


3. Questions and Answers 


Entering upon the technical subject 
matter of the interview is best accom- 
plished informally. The analyst should 
move from the general to the specific 
by gradual steps, not circuitously or de- 
ceptively, but in easy stages. The in- 
terviewee requires time to warm up to 
the subject; giving him this opportunity 
is important. Unnecessarily blunt ques- 
tions can prove startling and disruptive. 
Facts cannot be elicited by bludgeoning 
the person with hard-hitting, relentless 
questions. 


If the analyst maintains an attitude of 
interest in the discussion, the speaker 
will be more inclined to talk and fur- 
nish ideas as well as facts. It is almost 
inevitable, however, that persons inter- 
viewed will discuss details which are 
well known to the analyst. It is im- 
portant to avoid discouraging such con- 
versation in any way that might 
embarrass the speaker; rather the 
analyst must gently guide the conversa- 
tion into new channels. One remark 
such as “Oh, I know that,” or “Yes, I 
wrote that regulation,” may completely 
inhibit the speaker. 

The responsibility for guiding and 
controlling the interview rests with the 
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analyst. Intelligent and provocative 
questions should be brought forth to 
spark ideas and stimulate conversation. 
Detours and diversionary talk must be 
side-stepped. It may be enjoyable, but 
it is not too productive, to spend an 
hour discussing a hobby or reminiscing 
about a shared experience. Not that 
such identifications are to be avoided, 
but they must be kept brief and de- 
ferred for a future date and place. 

It is useful to ask for and examine 
correspondence, reports, forms or what- 
ever working documents may be rele- 
vant to the discussion. Such physical 
objects, where pertinent, illustrate the 
work under discussion and may ex- 
plain a problem or prove a point far 
better than words. There is a psycho- 
logical effect also: The employee feels 
that you really see and understand what 
he is doing. 

In addition to being a good listener, 
the examiner himself must “open 
up” somewhat, exchange views, and 
avoid the common tendency to act pure- 
ly as an interrogator. For, as questions 
and answers become more formal and 
more one-sided, the interview tends to 
change from a conversation to a cross- 
examination. No person enjoys being a 
target for inquiries. The analyst must 
be cautious and avoid insistent probing. 

Each question, if worthwhile, _re- 
quires full exploration. A nod of the 
head, a smile, an appropriate “yes” or 
“when?” or other interjection keeps 
things moving along unobtrusively and 
reflects interest in the matter under dis- 
cussion. Thus, the analyst may succeed 
in establishing a rapport with the 
person so that the interview can pro- 
gress to the more important and sensi- 
tive matters that can be discussed only 
when mutual confidence exists, 


4. Note - Taking 


Since the purpose of the interview is 
to find facts, it is necessary that these 
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facts, once uncovered, be available for 
subsequent use in analysis, evaluation 
and reporting. Thus it is vital that 
some record be kept of the interview 
data. 

Whether to take few or many notes 
depends, of course, on personal prefer- 
ences and work habits. The com- 
plexity and detail of the subject as 
well as the interviewer's prior knowl- 
edge and information influence note- 
taking requirements. In addition, the 
analyst with a highly retentive memory 
can succeed with few notes, whereas 
the examiner who prefers to reconstruct 
the interview later and refer to it again 
relies heavily on note-taking. 

While note-taking may be necessary 
at times, it is also laborious and diffi- 
cult. In any event, the examiner cannot 
attempt to make verbatim notes. Rather, 
the notebook should be at hand to jot 
down, in abbreviated form, or outline 
style, facts of special importance. How- 
ever, these notes should be taken with- 
out interrupting the flow of conversa- 
tion. 

Remember, notebooks are symbols. 
They can become stumbling blocks in- 
stead of useful tools. If the notebook 
makes the interviewee nervous or un- 
easy, it should be put aside. In situa- 
tions of this type, the interview can be 
more effectively recorded later. Even 
the most aggressive operating officials 
are influenced by the presence of a note- 
book—it’s akin to placing a micro- 
phone on the desk. In any event where 
the person talks “off the record” or 
specifically requests confidence, or the 
conversation proceeds to delicate or 
controversial fields, the examiner would 
be wise to fold his book and put it 
away. 

Despite these problems of use, the 
analyst cannot ignore the need for a 
record of the conversation. All the 
pains of a good interview technique, 
careful planning and time spent justify 
thorough notes. Although there is no 
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substitute, a certain amount of note- 
taking can be eliminated by taking sam- 
ples of pertinent forms, reports, charts, 
etc., where indicated. 


5. Terminating the Interview 


Knowing when and how to terminate 
an interview is something of an art. 
Once the interview is in full swing, it 
is necessary for the analyst to decide 
when he has obtained the vital facts 
and where additional time and _ talk 
would be non-productive. Long, drawn- 
out interviews result from the inability 
to terminate and are to be avoided. 

Calling the conversation to a halt re- 
quires tact and must be accomplished so 
as to leave a favorable impression. Hav- 
ing taken the information from the per- 
son, the analyst must not suggest that 
he has no further interest in the per- 
son himself. Usuatly a definite physical 
movement signifies the desire to end 
the talk, such as closing the notebook 
and putting the pencil away, moving 
the chair back, checking the wrist- 
watch, or referring to another appoint- 
ment. 

At this point the speaker may sud- 
denly decide to broach a new subject or 
become insistent upon talking. The 
examiner should anticipate this pos- 
sibility in the planning of his time, 
since the evidence of termination some- 
times serves to force out valuable ideas 
and provokes a last-minute rush of in- 
formation. 

In departing, it may be appropriate 
to suggest a follow-up interview if the 
discussion material seems to merit it. 
Frequently these follow-up interviews 
can be accomplished by telephone. 


Length of the Interview 


One of the vital questions about an 
interview is: How much time should 
the average interview require? An 
hour, two hours, more or less? Or is 


there any answer which can be uni- 
formly applied? 

By virtue of its very versatility and 
unpredictability, the fact-finding inter- 
view cannot be harnessed to a stopwatch 
or even a clock. However, there are 
obvious time standards which can be 
considered undesirable. Interviews can 
definitely be too short. By their very 
brevity they become superficial and re- 
sult in haphazard treatment of the sub- 
ject. On the other hand, they can be 
too long—resulting in wasted time and 
fruitless interchange. 

In general, the time to be allotted to 
an interview will be deterinined by the 
subject, level of responsibility of the 
interviewee, time available for the 
study, and the amount and nature of 
information needed. Specifically, no 
fact-finding interview should be at- 
tempted in less than an hour, though 
many will easily require less time. On 
the other hand, the analyst should al- 
ways break long and involved inter- 
views into two or more meetings. 

The best rule for time requirements 
is to judge each situation individually 
and to maintain a degree of flexibility 
so that the time allotted can be re- 
duced or increased to meet individual 
requirements. 


CONCLUSION 


The art of interviewing is worthy of 
cultivation by technicians engaged in 
management studies. Interviews are un- 
predictable and present a variety of 
special problems—but they are unique 
as fact-finding tools. To be useful and 
productive, they require planning, ad- 
roitness and experience. The approach, 
the handling of personality influences, 
the question and answer stage, the re- 
cording of facts and the termination are 
all steps which require specific skills. 
However the management analyst who 
would acquire an invaluable tool of his 
trade would do well to master them. 














Industrial Education in Great Britain 


JOSEPH RICH, Training Coordinator 


Sharp & Dohme, Inc. 


Industrial education became an organized movement in Great Britain much 
earlier than in the United States and in some respects, the author points out, 
reflects this additional maturity; on the other hand, it appears that Britain could 
profit by adopting some of the practices followed in this country. Based on a 
review of the literature, here is a summary of the salient points of contrast and 
similarity between the British and American systems of pre-employment education 


and on-the-job training. 


Crippled, propped, cushioned and con- 
trolled though it is, the British economy 
is still the second most productive in- 
dustrial machine in the Western world. 
It is as superior to the wrecked or back- 
ward economies of France or Germany 
as ours is to it . . . Britain’s economy 
is still predominately private, autono- 
mous and unpredictable, the sum of 
many individual business decisions just 
as in the U.S. 
—John K. Jessup in Fortune, May, 1950 


THOUGH THE TERM, INDUSTRIAL EDU- 
CATION, is composed of two very com- 
mon words, many people tend to con- 
fuse it with allied areas of education. 
Specifically, industrial education refers 
to the education of employees which is 
acquired while they are holding a job. 
Included are unskilled manual work- 
ers and key officials, young persons and 
old persons, employees new to the or- 
ganization and those with many years 
of seniority—the one common denomi- 
nator, in other words, is employment 
with the firm. This definition clearly 
excludes the area of vocational educa- 
tion, or school training prior to enter- 
ing a trade. Also excluded is full-time 
technical education acquired prior to 
employment. This definition is im- 
portant in delimiting the work of the 
industrial education officer, who works 
not for the school authorities, but for 
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the industrial firm; and because it 
makes clear the reasons for otherwise 
unjustified omissions in this summary 
regarding British education. 


Industry in Great Britain 


“The first fact which distinguishes 
the British economy from those of 


other countries is the marked predomi- 
nance of industry over agriculture. 
(Even) excluding such basic industries 
and services as mining, transport, dis- 
tributive trades, and commerce... and 


taking manufacturing industry alone 
. . . the latter employs seven times as 
many people as agriculture.” Though 
there were some 170,000 productive 
plants in operation before the war, the 
10,000 plants which employed more 
than 100 workers each, produced 75 to 
80 per cent of Britain’s total goods. 


Education Prior to Entering Industry 


State-supported education in Great 
Britain has developed through a series 
of education laws, the most recent of 
which extended compulsory full-time 
education another year, to age 15. But 
let us briefly review the present system 


1 Post War Britain, British Information Service, 
New York, 1948. 








INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN BRITAIN 


as it affects the average industrial 
citizen. 


All children attend primary school 
to the age of 11. Upon completion of 
primary school, records, placement 
tests and parents’ wishes are considered 
in assigning each child to one of the 
three types of secondary schools: the 
grammar school, offering a college pre- 
paratory course; the “modern school,” 
which is roughly equivalent to our own 
general high school course; or the 
technical school, which is a somewhat 
more academic version of our voca- 
tional high school. The last of these 
represents a smallest group, including 
in 1947 some 324 schools with a total 
enrollment of about 60,000, predomi- 
nantly under male instructors. 


Beyond graduation from secondary 
school at the age of 15 or 16, the gov- 
ernment provides free full-time college 
education to the age of 18. This affects 
a small but growing group, as it is 
beyond the compulsory education age. 
In 1938 there were 138,000 students 
in existing colleges; in 1948, 203,000. 

The picture, then, is one of roughly 
half a million youths entering industry 
each year, mostly aged 15 or slightly 
older. Of those without college training 
49 per cent come from modern schools 
(general), 9 per cent from grammar 
schools (academic), and 3 per cent 
from technical schools. Thirty nine 
per cent have received only primary 
school education. 


Education After Entering Industry 
The Education Act of 1944 provided 


for compulsory education of one day 
per week or its equivalent for all 
youths up to their eighteenth birthday. 
This was to become effective in 1946. 
Such continuation schooling could be 
obtained under continuation programs 
of the secondary schools, through part- 
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time attendance at college, or in com- 
pany schools approved by the Local 
Education Authority (School Board). 
The Act also provided for special coun- 
ty colleges to implement this program. 
Though the number of students par- 
ticipating in daytime continuation 
schooling has risen to 200,000 from a 
mere 30,000 before the war, less than 
20 per cent of the young people aged 
15-18 were receiving any further edu- 
cation in 1949. In short, this pro- 
vision of the law is not yet enforceable. 
The plan calls for industry to release 
young workers, with pay, two half- 
days a week for school, thereby render- 
ing evening classes unnecessary during 
the age limits of compulsory continua- 
tion schooling. Curricula in the county 
colleges will be appropriate to the in- 
dustries of the areas served, including 
both vocational and general subjects 
for all students. Some election of 
courses will be permitted in the non- 
vocational subjects. A typical program 
may include crafts, physical education, 
mathematics, history, geography, music, 
and arts. It is clear that this training 
is somewhat more academic than the 
schooling, if any, generally undertaken 
by new industrial employees in the 
United States. As one author puts it, 
interest is growing in the education of 
the “ordinary worker, so that he may 
be not only reasonably efficient but also 
reasonably happy.” 

Industry in general is doubtful about 
daytime continuation schooling due to 
the cost, while there are conflicting re- 
ports of the attitudes taken by major 
labor organizations. One writer says 
the trade unionists are definitely sus- 
picious of management’s new interest 
in education, while another reports that 
the trade union attitude on education is 
strongly in favor of continuation school- 


——— ait 
* Education and Training of 15- to 18-year-olds, 
BACIE (British Association for Commercial and 
Industrial Education), London, 1949. 
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ing for young workers. In any case, 
“it may be taken for granted that the 
young recruit will not want to go to 
school once he has tasted business.’””® 

A few county colleges have already 
been opened and many larger firms 
sponsor continuation schools using in- 
structors supplied by the local Authori- 
ties. Albert Reed and Company of 
Maidstone, Kent, have set up a county 
college for their 300 young workers 
and Cadbury Brothers, Ltd., candy 
manufacturers of Birmingham, have 
operated a daytime continuation school 
since before the war. On this and 
other educational programs, Cadbury 
has spent an average of five pounds 
per employee in 1947. One of the 
largest steel combines operates day 
continuation schools for all young em- 
ployees. 


Programs for Educating Workers 


Apprenticeship is the traditional form 
of industrial education in Great Britain 
and accounts today for most of the ef- 
fort put into training industrial work- 
ers. Flowering first during the middle 
ages when requirements were set up 
by municipal governments, the British 
apprentice program was nationalized in 
1563. The industrial revolution and 
consequent diminution of skills led to 
a breakdown from which the system has 
never fully recovered. Though 25 to 30 
per cent of school leavers enter some 
form of apprenticeship, Britain today 
has no supervising agency comparable 
to our own U. S. Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship. 

In 1945 the National Building Ap- 
prenticeship and Training Council was 
established to register apprentices in 
the building trades and issue certifi- 
cates of completion. The Council is 
composed of employers’ groups, union 


*The Short Road to Industrial Cooperation, 
BACIE, London, 1947. 
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groups, government men, and repre- 
sentatives of professional societies. It 
has set up standard five-year programs 
calling for one full day each week at 
school up to the age of 18, then two 
evenings a week. Pay scales have been 
established beginning at 25 per cent of 
the journeyman wage (as against 50 
per cent in U. S.), and the plan ap- 
pears to be working out well. The gov- 
ernment is anxious to develop similar 
councils for other industries. But for 
the present, there appear to be a myriad 
of different schemes with very little in 
common except the name apprentice- 
ship, the starting age (up to 16% 
years), some sort of continuation 
schooling (usually in the evenings) and 
the fact that certificates are issued only 
upon examination by an independent 
examining body. 


The government’s Ministry of Supply 
uses special training shops throughout 
the first year of apprenticeship, sends 
apprentices to part-time school, and 
houses them for the several years of 
training. The government is also spon- 
soring a Master Apprenticeship Scheme 
in the building trades. Certain govern- 
ment projects are being built entirely 
by apprentices working under the super- 
vision of teachers. An effort is made 
to place these boys in regular appren- 
ticeships after they have completed the 
first six months of training. This plan 
was designed to speed the rate of ab- 
sorption of apprentices into the build- 
ing trades where more trained workers 
are badly needed. 


The British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion sponsors craft apprenticeships for 
qualified junior operatives who have at 
least six months’ experience. Beyond 
this, they have a technical apprentice- 
ship to prepare for the Federation’s Na- 
tional Certificate examinations. Both 
forms of apprenticeships include one 
day per week at school. 
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Among individual firms, Mellor 
Bromley & Company, textile engineers 
of Leicester, sponsor an apprenticeship 
in basic engineering in cooperation with 
a nearby technical college, while Dor- 
man Long & Company now have ap- 
prentice plans in mining engineering, 
mechanical and electrical engineering, 
metallurgy, chemical engineering, 
structural engineering, commerce, ac- 
countancy, and the clerical trades. In 
the larger plants of Tube Investments, 
Ltd., engineers, the trade apprentices 
are placed in an apprentice school for 
six months to one year. 


One example of the examining 
bodies mentioned above is the Associa- 
tion of British Chambers of Commerce. 
Together with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, this group establishes curricula 
for continuation schools and_ gives 
examinations for Ordinary and Higher 
National Certificates in Commerce. Ap- 
prentices of any firm may take these 
examinations, which cover required 
courses in accounting, commercial law, 
costing, commercial arithmetic, book- 
keeping, statistics and English. But 
government coordination of programs 
is the exception rather than the rule. 


Orientation programs for new em- 
ployees who are not apprentices appear 
to be less common in Great Britain 
than in this country. There is, however, 
a growing awareness among British 
writers on industrial education of the 
importance of attitudes created during 
the initial period of employment. For 
example, Cadbury Brothers devote the 
first several days of employment to 
explanations and discussions of the 
background of the business and com- 
pany policies, and to tours of the plant, 
and recreational activities. Interesting- 
ly enough, each new employee is given 
examinations on what he has learned. 
Tootal Broadhurst Ltd., a textile firm, 
conducts a one-hour-a-week program 
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over a three-year period, and Boxfoldia, 
a cardboard container manufacturer, 
devotes a full week to the orientation 
of each new employee. J. Sainsbury, 
Ltd., food retailers, use both lectures 
and tours to acquaint new employees 
with the company. Walter Pollard Ltd., 
has developed an interesting, if expen- 
sive, twist on orientation training of 
new and experienced employees: Resi- 
dential weekend courses were held at 
a resort hotel with all employees in- 
vited at company expense. In three 
presentations of the course, more than 
60 per cent of the firm’s 500 employees 
have availed themselves of this unusual 
opportunity. Going beyond mere ori- 
entation and into education for free 
enterprise, the outside speakers dis- 
cussed such topics as labor-management 
cooperation. 


Job training of British workers ap- 
pears to be largely a departmental func- 
tion with special emphasis on job rota- 
tion of the younger employees. The 
government’s Youth Employment Serv- 
ice encourages this as a method of 
getting each boy finally into the job 
for which he is best suited. The Na- 
tional Coal Board rotates all promising 
young boys (non-apprentices) among 
several jobs while having them attend 
school, and the British Iron and Steel 
Federation rotates all junior operatives. 
It is interesting that our American Job 
Instructor Training program has been 
widely adapted for job training of re- 
tail personnel and elsewhere throughout 
British industry. Most larger firms in 
retail trade have abolished the apprent- 
iceship in favor of evening study at 
technical colleges leading to the exam- 
inations for a National Retail Distribu- 
tion Certificate. Electric Supply Com- 
pany, Ltd., uses a three-month course 
to train groups of 16 men to become 
draftsmen. All their student draftsmen 
are above 21] years of age and the 
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course is run continuously, graduating 
on an average of one man per week. 


Presupervisory and Supervisory 
Education 


With varying emphases, the main 
routes to management positions in 
British industry are the same as in our 
own country. A man may come up 
through the ranks or be selected from 
the technician and staff personnel, some 
of whom are graduates of technical 
colleges. Some firms obtain candidates 
by direct hiring of recent university 
graduates. And, of course, many men 
become managers by the happy accident 
of their birth. It follows, therefore, 
that there is wide variation in the edu- 
cation of these managerial candidates. 
This ranges from secondary schooling 
to the age of 14, through various forms 
of technical college training, on up to 
a degree from Oxford or one of the 
other major universities. 

The Business Training Scheme spon- 
sored by the Ministries of Labour and 
Education from 1945 to 1947 was a 
sort of junior G.I. Bill program de- 
signed to qualify selected veterans for 
managerial positions. The program, 
which was limited primarily to former 
officers between the ages of 25 and 
35, began with a special three-month 
course in one of the technical col- 
leges. Following this, the government 
endeavored, with some difficulty, to 
place all graduates in junior manage- 
ment positions. Subsistence payments 
were continued for as long as two 
years. Though 99 per cent of the 
group were eventually placed, many of 
these employer-employee relationships 
did not outlast the program. The same 
criticism could be leveled against much 
of the placement work done under our 
own veteran training laws. 

School training of managers and 
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potential managers takes several forms. 
At the highest level are the one hun- 
dred university scholarships with sub- 
sistence granted each year by the Na- 
tional Coal Board. One half of these 
three-year grants go to men already in 
the industry who have shown promise 
on the job and in evening school. This 
same practice appears to exist in the 
steel industry. A more recent develop- 
ment is the Administrative Staff College 
at Henley. Sponsored by the Nuffield 
Foundation together with several large 
industrial firms, the plan is similar to 
that of Harvard’s Advanced Manage- 
ment Program. Groups comprise about 
40 men selected from industry, labor 
unions, and civil service, with the aver- 
age age ranging from 28 to 35. These 
men live and study together in small 
conference groups and in combined 
sessions for a 12-week period under 
the guidance of teachers and well- 
known visiting lecturers. Two interest- 
ing and important by-products of the 
program are experience for all in con- 
ference leading and in report writing. 
Except for the Administrative Staff Col- 
lege, the conference method so popular 
in this country appears to be virtually 
unknown in Great Britain where the 
instructor lectures and the student lis- 
tens. Applicants for that course, which 
is given at employer’s expense, far out- 
number the available openings. Other 
school programs include that of Lei- 
cester College of Technology which of- 
fers a three-week full-time foremanship 
course to which candidates or foremen 
are sent at company expense, and the 
British Institute of Management, which 
is developing a scheme for technical 
colleges to set up curricula leading to 
management examinations at two dif- 
ferent levels. Birmingham Central Col- 
lege organized a two-year evening 
course for foremen which attracted 226 
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men. Lecture subjects included factory 
organization, work measurement, in- 
dustrial relations, social factors in in- 
dustry, and psychology for supervisors. 
The program was so successful that 
another was developed for top managers 
using well-known lecturers and attract- 
ing an audience of over 100 men. 

Company-organized training of man- 
agement and potential management per- 
sonnel seems to revolve around adapta- 
tions of the American Training Within 
Industry programs and special resi- 
dential, or full-time away-from-the-plant, 
courses. There is little continuing man- 
agement training within the plants and 
much of what is done neglects first to 
analyze the responsibilities and authori- 
ties of the men being trained. Regular 
conferences and participation by fore- 
men in policy formation, as we think 
of them in this country, are unknown 
in British industry. Programs are 
nearly always given in lecture form and 
in concentrated doses. 


For example, part or all of the 
American Job Instructor Training, Job 
Relations Training, and Job Methods 
Training courses are used to train 
young men preparing for management 
jobs, given to supervisors in the steel 
industry, used in training office super- 
visors, department store supervisors, 
and in general throughout industry. 
Cadbury Brothers conduct an Indus- 
trial Administration course which meets 
one evening a week over a two-year 
period for lectures by directors of the 
firm. Some 60 men and women are 
selected at a time to participate in this 
course; thus it can hardly be of the 
conference type. Women members of 
the group also take a pre-supervisory 
course one afternoon per week during 
the first year. The National Coal Board 
scholarship scheme includes some men 
without mine experience. These com- 
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plete part of their training at the mines, 
where dinner meetings are held with 
mine executives and include lectures 
on both technical and cultural sub- 
jects. An interesting feature of this 
plan is that the meetings are conducted 
by the trainees rather than the execu- 
tives. Each trainee has at least one 
opportunity to act as chairman. The 
Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., has three 
different one-week courses for groups 
of 20 supervisors. Though the mem- 
bers of a group come from the same 
supervisory level, an attempt is made 
to include in each group representatives 
of many divisions of the firm. The pro- 
grams are arranged into 90-minute 
periods of which one-half is regularly 
devoted to discussion. Although this 
program is full-time, it closely resem- 
bles typical supervisory training in the 
United States. The Midland Bank with 
its many branches conducts a seven- 
week residential college for groups of 
30 selected potential leaders. The five 
tutors (for 30 students) are drawn 
from operating jobs for a two-year 
period in order that teaching may be 
kept close to operating problems. E. 
Atkings, Ltd. conducted a one-week 
course for all supervisors during a plant 
shutdown for employee vacations. Sub- 
jects included lectures on quality con- 
trol and the Training Within Industry 
sequence, as well as visits to the home 
office. Supervisors’ own vacations were 
staggered later in the season. 


Tube Investments, Ltd. with 30,000 
employees and 900 supervisors has de- 
veloped a two-week residential course 
for groups of 15 supervisors. The 
schedule includes lectures on such topics 
as company background, departmental 
functions, and human relations, demon- 
strations, discussions, plant visits, and 
an opportunity for each student to de- 
liver a short talk. One hundred and 
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sixty men participated in the course 
during the first year following its in- 
troduction. Also of interest is Lever 
Brothers’ elaborate plan for training 
managerial candidates, who are sciected 
by methods comparable to our Armed 
Forces officer selection boards. 


Union Programs 


As mentioned above, opinion is di- 
vided regarding the attitude of labor 
leadership toward company interest in 
education. For their own part, how- 
ever, two of the largest union groups 
are definitely entering the education 
field. The Transport and General Work- 
ers Union is presenting its own courses 
in economics and the history of the 
union movement. Union leadership is 
also making an effort to encourage mem- 
bers to take full advantage of the vari- 
ous opportunities for outside schooling 


made available by company manage- 


ments. And Trades Union General 
Council has undertaken a number of 
educational projects. A_ three-month 
course is being given on industrial 
history, social history, union problems, 
and industrial relations. There are one- 
day, weekend, and week-long schools, 
the latter being set up to coincide with 
the vacation period of some groups of 
workers. Special one- and two-year 
full-time courses have been planned for 
labor leaders at the London School of 
Economics. Finally the Council has 
made available scholarships to Oxford 
and other universities for outstanding 
candidates. 

Also under the heading of union 
training fall the numerous Joint Produc- 
tion Councils set up by managements to 
work more closely with their own union 
leadership. Though training programs 
only in an informal sense, these councils 
should help to teach labor leaders and 
managers how best to deal with one 
another. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


Industrial education became an o:- 
ganized movement in Great Britain 
much earlier than in the United States. 
The British Association was formed in 
1919, the American Society of Train- 
ing Directors since 1940. In some ways 
the British attitude reflects this addi- 
tional maturity, as when Sir Charles 
Tennyson stresses the growing interest 
in “the importance of general educa- 
tion background (which) is becoming 
more fully realized since specializa- 
tion. ...”* On the other hand, British 
programs seem academic when com- 
pared to many of our own, reflecting, 
“the important difference in psychology 
of managerial ranks in this country 
(England) and the United States, which 
turns on the question of reluctance to 
give as much information to the rank be- 
low as should reasonably be given.”5 


As compared with the British, we in 
the United States seem to take a rela- 
tively short-range point of view. The 
following description of what the Brit- 
ish expect to do only during their eco- 
nomic crisis describes our idea of an 
excellent long-range plan: “The main 
effect of the economic crisis on educa- 
tion and training schemes should be a 
concentration on those aspects of the 
schemes which will result in higher out- 
put per man hour in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Short-term policy should 
concentrate on training for the job, 
training leaders of working groups, 
(and) induction training including in- 
culcation of a sense of belonging and 
a sense of purpose.”® The long-range 
British point of view runs more like 
this, of course: “A sound policy in a 
forward-looking firm today . . . must 


* Tennyson, Sir Charles, “The Industrial Training 


Officer,” Management Abstracts, London, May 
1949. 


5 Education, Work and Mancgement, BACIE, Lon- 
don, 1948. 


*BACIE Journal, London, Jan.-Feb. 1948. 
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7 Times Educational Supplement, London, Jan. 19, 
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1944 attempted to explain what indus- 
try wants to find in its potential man- 
agers. The report called for men who 
could read, write, and speak the Eng- 
lish language well, rather than those 
steeped in foreign languages and 
memorizations. But the British As- 
sociation for Commercial and Indus- 
trial Education surveyed all firms in 
the Birmingham area regarding a pro- 
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posed foremanship course and received 
only a 2 per cent favorable reply, which 
led to the comment that there “appears 
to be a clear indication that industry 
generally—apart from a few large con- 
cerns—is still unconscious of the fact 
that its supervisors are in urgent need 
of opportunities for studying the place 
of their function in the general scheme 
of things.’”’® 


® BACIE Journal, London, May-June 1948. 


Working Successfully with Consultants 


WHAT ARE THE REQUISITES of a successful consulting assignment? A field study 


by the Controllership Foundation* 


indicates that certain conditions must exist 


and certain procedures should be used by management in order to get a good job 


done by a consultant. 


Absence of one or several of the following circumstances, 


states the Foundation, has resulted in a fruitless expenditure of company funds: 
—Ample pre-planning by members of management 


—Ample pre-planning by management and the consultant—consisting of a defini- 
tion of the problem and an understanding as to cost, time-table, and foresee- 


able benefits 


Thorough and honest briefing of consultant on all aspects of the problem 
—Participation in the pre-planning by all interested management members 
Clear responsibility of a company executive for the consultant’s work 
—If necessary, sufficient staff furnished the consultant by the company 


—Consultant’s recommendations offered and received with an understanding of 
their limitations and with proper implementation 


Realization by management of what is likely to be involved in a consulting 
assignment, the willingness and ability to accept these conditions 
Check list for judging the consulting job 

—Ethical conduct of consultants 


* Business Consultants—Their Uses and Limitations. 


Available at $3.00 per copy from the 
mM. S- 


Controllership Foundation, Inc., 1 East 42nd Sreet, New York, } 
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